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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  proprietors 
of  The  Graphic,  the  best  Illustrated  Paper  of 
England,  the  publishers  of  Evert  Saturday, 
receive  electrotypes  from  the  original  blocks  of 
all  the  illnstrations  which  appear  in  that  paper. 

The  best  of  the  pictures  in  The  Graphic 
thus  appear  in  Evert  Saturday  by  honora¬ 
ble  arrangement,  and  are  printed  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plates  entire  and  unmutilated  and  with  all 
the  perfection  of  the  originals.  As  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  condned  exclusively  to  Evert  Satur¬ 
day,  any  other  American  paper  using  pictures 
from  The  Graphic  must  print  them  from  has¬ 
ty  and  imperfect  transfers  made  in  this  country. 

We  shall  issue  as  a  Supplement  to  the  next 
number  of  Every  Saturday  a  handsome 
double-page  engraving  of  Versailles. 


THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

The  vast  subject  of  the  true  and  healthy 
relations  of  labor  to  capital  is  now  debat¬ 
ed  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  with 
knowledge,  intelligence,  and  zeal,  but  also 
with  a  ferocity  on  both  sides,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  seems  to  threaten  a  social  war.  In 
the  last  analysis,  every  cool  thinker  sees 
that  the  matter  is  regulated  by  laws  as  inex¬ 
orable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  —  by  laws 
which  human  beings  cannot  constrain,  but 
which  austerely  constrain  them,  —  by  laws 
which,  existing  as  they  do  in  the  veiy  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  are  beyond  the  control  either 
of  philanthropy  or  greed.  But  passion  and 
selt-interest  intrude  so  inevitably  into  the 
discussion,  that  it  is  diihcuit  to  make  the 
“  still  low  voice  ”  of  simple  sense  and  rea¬ 
son  audible  amidst  the  fierce  cries  and  ve¬ 
hement  arguments  of  either  party.  It  is  a 
contest  for  power  as  well  as  for  justice,  and 
the  demagogues  of  capital  and  the  dema¬ 
gogues  of  lsd)or  have  more  than  their  right¬ 
ful  share  of  influence  in  the  great  debate,  in 
which  thinkers  and  philanthropists,  as  well 
as  demagogues,  arc  earnestly  engaged. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  palpable 
advantage  over  Europe,  in  being_able  to  flis- 
cuss  the  whole  question  fairly.  There  is  here 
no  “  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence  ” 
to  embitter  and  envenom  the  discussion. 
We  have  more  than  three  millions  of  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  only  forty  millions 
of  population.  The  land  can  easily  support 
ten  times  that  jxipulation,  without  calling 
for  any  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  subsist.  To  all  European  thinkers 
that  fact  alone  adjourns  the  real  problem  to 
be  solved,  in  this  country,  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies.  But  we  have  also  had,  within  the 
lifetime  of  our  present  population,  a  system 
of  labor,  in  which  the  capitalist  owned  the 
laborer.  That  fact  enables  us  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  controversy,  —  for  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  condition  of  things  ih>m  which 
civilized  Europe  has  been  li«e  for  many 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  peculiarity  of  American  slavery,  as 
far  aa  it  affectM  the  I’emuneration  of  laW, 
was  this,  that  the  increased  value  of  the 


slave’s  work,  Springing  from  the  increased 
demand  for  the  products  of  his  work,  made 
no  addition  to  his  necessities,  much  less  to 
his  comforts.  Ho  was  a  wealth-producing 
animal,  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  with 
the  least  possible  expense  consistent  with 
the  preseiwation  of  anim.al  existence.  The 
cost  of  his  support  was,  we  believe,  ‘about 
seventy  dollars  a  year.  The  vast  impulse 
given  to  the  cotton  trade  quadrupled  the 
value  of  his  work,  but  its  only  effect  on  him 
was  to  noise  his  price  in  the  slave-market. 
He  was  not  better  fed,  clothed,  or  lodged 
than  before ;  but  instead  of  bein"  “  a  two- 
hundred-and-firty-dollar  nigger  ”  ne  became 
“  a  thousand-dollar  ni^er.”  Had  he  been 
a  free  laborer  he  would,  by  the  natural  op¬ 
eration  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
have  received  himself  the  additional  value 
of  his  work  expressed  in  the  rise  of  his  mar¬ 
ket  price  as  a  chattel.  In  other  words,  his 
wages  would  have  been  the  wages  given  to 
other  unskilled  laborers.  He  would  have 
expended  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  on 
his  own  subsistence  instead  of  having  sev¬ 
enty  dollars  a  year  expended  on  his  subsist¬ 
ence  by  his  master.  The  difference  found 
its  wav  into  the  master’s  pocket,  —  that  is, 
capital  absarbad  over  three  qua-ters  of  the  I 
laborer's  earnings,  after  the  lagitimate  re¬ 
muneration  of  capital  had  been  fully  paid. 

This  condition  of  things  represented  tlie 
dominion  of  Violence  over  everything  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  called  Law.  It  was  simply  a 
state  of  war,  in  which  the  laborer  was  held 
to  his  work  under  the  iron  hand  of  force. 
The  two  fundamental  rights  of  the  laborer 
were  violated,  —  first,  his  liberty,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  his  right  to  participate  with  capital 
in  the  profits  of  their  joint  production. 

Now,  of  those  two,  we  consider  the  first 
as  the  most  important.  The  laborer  should 
be  firce.  The  mistake  of  the  “  organizers  ” 
of  labor  is  in  insisting  that  he  should  be 
free  onlv  to  join  an  Association  theoretically 
devoted  to  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  labor. 
For  the  Slave  Master  is  substituted  tlie 
Trades-Union.  If  you  don’t  join  the  Union 
you  lose  caste,  —  and  the  system  of  India, 

'  repudiated  by  modem  civilization,  is  practi¬ 
cally  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Tlie 
laborer  wno  sells  liis  labor  in  open  market 
for  the  most  he  can  get,  obedient  to  eco¬ 
nomic  laws,  but  disobedient  to  the  purely 
despotic  commands  of  the  Labor  Associa¬ 
tion.  is  a  Pariah.  In  this  free  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  there  are  men  who 
can  only  exercise  the  mechanic  art  in  which 
they  have  been  bred,  by  exercising  also 
some  of  the  exceptional  virtues  of  martyrs. 
Without  denying  the  good  which  the  va¬ 
rious  Unions  have  done  in  watching  the 
mutations  of  the  labor  market,  in  order 
that  instant  as  well  as  remote  justice  shall 
he  done  to  the  laborer,  we  think  that  their 
coercive  policy  is  a  revival  of  the  most  de¬ 
testable  element  in  the  system  of  slaverj-. 
Let  everj"  laborer  join  them,  if  he  chooses ; 
but  don’t  ostracize  the  laborer  who  don’t 
choose  to  join  them !  Every'jody  knows 
that  the  freedom  of  the  laborci  is  practically 
annulled,  through  the  despotism  exercised 
over  him  by  the  demagog’,  s  who  profess  to 
be  the  guardians  of  his  i  crests. 

The  interference  of  .ne  Labor  Associa¬ 
tions  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
in  its  operation  on  the  liberty  of  the  labor¬ 
er,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  extends  also  to  a 
wild  attempt  to  keep  up  wages  by  limiting 
production.  The  theory  of  these  oppo¬ 
nents  of  natural  law  is,  that  if  obstacles  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  learning  trades,  the 
price  of  the  articles  made  can  he  kept  high, 
and  the  wages  of  their  producers  can  also 
be  kept  at  what  is  called  a  “  living  point.” 
This  simply  means  that  unskilled  laborers 
should  he  made  to  bear  the  burden  which 
the  skilled  laborers  shift  from  their  own 
shoulders,  and  that  to  do  this  the  workmen 
without  skill  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  improve  their  condition  by  putting 
more  mind  in  their  work.  The  “  'Trades  ” 
are  really  an  aristocracy,  trying  to  keep  the 
“  Serfs  ”  under.  For  it  is  plain  to  the 
meanest  capacity  that  the  mechanic,  being 
a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer,  can  have 
no  chance  of  making  a  mere  rise  in  his 
wages  operative  for  his  well-being,  unless 
he  makes  the  agricultural  laborer  wiwk  at 
low  wages.  His  real  fight  is,  not  with  the 
capitalist,  but  with  his  brother  laborers.  If 
the  wages  of  the  farm  hand,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  operative  of  the  manufactoiy,  were 
equally  raised,  nobody  would  be  benefited. 
As  a  consumer,  the  skilled  mechanic  would 
.  have  to  pay  increased  prices  for  all  he  con¬ 
sumed,  and  his  increased  wages  would 
therefore  not  ad<l  a  cent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  labor.  He,  as  a  laborer,  can 
only  benefit  himself  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  laborer.  Theref(»«  he  bases  his 
“  rights  ”  on  essential  injustice. 


CAPITAL-MOVING. 

The  recent  convention  at  Cincinnati,  in 
favor  of  removing  the  National  Capital, 
was  like  the  Spectral  Head  so  jiopular  with 
our  exhibiting  necromancers  a  few  years  ago, 
in  being  apparentlydestitute  of  all  support. 
The  governors  of  several  States  appointed 
tlie  delegates,  deriving  their  authority  there¬ 
for  from  the  St.  Louis  Convention  of  a  year 
ago,  which  obtained  its  authority  from  the 
governors  who  had  appointed  its  delegates. 
Thus  the  movement  whizzed  in  an  orbit 
of  its  own,  like  a  gyroscope,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  which  way  it  will  turn  next,  or  when  it 
will  come  to  an  end.  It  may  be  safely  as¬ 
sumed,  however,  that  the  project  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  National  Capital  is  one  of  those 
that  will  never  eease.  Whatever  theory 
anv  one  forms  as  to  the  requisites  of  the  lo-  j 
cafit>'*which  should  be  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  I 
city  of  W^ashington  will  be  wanting  in  some 
particular  or  other,  and  some  other  place 
will  exactly  meet  the  want.  Perhaps  it  is 
centrality,  or  climate,  or  size  of  population, 
or  accessibility,  or  business  considerations, 
or  refinement,  or  several  of  these,  that  are 
looked  upon  as  doeisive  in  the  matter,  and 
wliich  will,  therefore,  serve  as  the  stimulus 
of  indefinite  agitation.  In  addition,  there 
will  always  exist  local  aspirations,  interests, 
and  rivalries,  to  make  the  question  a  lasting 
football  to  be  kicked  especially  over  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  West. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  if  the 
city  of  W’ashington  were  now  to  be  proposed 
for  the  first  time  as  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
and  by  any  less  aiitlioritative  character  than 
the  Fatlier  of  his  country,  the  nation  would 
think  long  and  seriously  before  it  would  as¬ 
sent  to  the  proposition.  Time,  however, 
has  dealt  kindly  with  the  original  mistake, 
if  it  was  one.  The  rawness  of  the  site  has 
been  mitigated  by  liberal  outlays,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  taste ;  the  magnificent 
distances  have  been  partially  filled  up ;  the 
want  of  centrality  apparent  from  the  first, 
and  seemingly  growing  worse  every  year 
since,  has  been  made  of  little  or  no  account 
by  the  astonishing  progress  in  our  means 
of  locomotion  and  (ynmiunication  ;  the 
danger  incident  to  the  border  line  of  an¬ 
tagonistic  institutions,  and  the  moral  objec¬ 
tion  springing  from  the  environments  of 
slavery,  have  been  happily  abolished  for¬ 
ever.  In  fact,  Washington  is  just  getting 
over  its  disqualifications  as  a  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  if  preceding  generations 
could  be  satisfied  Avith  it,  we  and  those  who 
come  after  us  certainly  ought  to  be.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  the  nine  points  of  the  law  — 
possession  —  in  its  favor. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  <le- 
liberations  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
were  “  an  inexplicable  dumb  show,”  worthy 
of  the  intangible  authority  of  the  gath¬ 
ering.  ITie  great  argument  seemed  to  be 
that  the  capital  must  follow  the  centre  of 
population,  —  which  to-day  is  in  Ohio,  and 
may  next  he  found  in  Minnesota,  Montana, 
“  or  the  Lord  knows  where.”  This  would 
keep  the  Government  on  wheels,  with  cen¬ 
sus  for  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night.  The  idea,  however,  was  so 
stoutly  maintained  in  the  Convention  that 
one  orator  declared,  with  an  .admirable 
mixture  of  figures,  that  they  would  “  keep 
the  hall  rolling  until  it  becomes  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Congress.”  Perhaps  it  is  the 
rotary  feature  of  this  plan  and  of  the  rhet¬ 
oric  displayed  in  its  behalf  that  lias  em¬ 
boldened  us  to  lay  before  the  public  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  we  think  will  bo  found  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Why  have  any  fixed  capital  at 
all  ?  Or,  r.ather,  why  not  have  as  many  as 
there  arc  States  in  the  Union,  Congress 
and  the  Government  taking  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  annually  in  each  of  the  State  capi¬ 
tals  in  succession  ?  Would  not  this  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  typical  and  graceful  reconejlia- 
tion  of  the  national  and  States’  rights 
theories  which  have  so  long  divided  our 
politicians?  Congress,  also,  has  been 
called  the  great  educator  of  the  peojile,  and 
why,  thcretbre,  should  it  not  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  early  district  schoolmaster 
ami  “  board  round  ”  ?  It  would  certainly 
not  be  exposed  to  the  monotony  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  a  worthy  pedagogue  once 
complained.  His  school  was  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  and  eveiy  farmer,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  most  appropriate  time  to  kill  his 
pig,  hospitably  concluded  to  wait  for  the 
visit  of  the  schoolmaster;  who  afterwards 
assured  us  that  ho  ate  so  much  fresh  pork 
tliat  season  that  he  often  found  it  hard  to 
repress  a  squeal.  Now  Congress  would 
find  perennial  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
diversities  it  would  encounter  in  swinging 
round  the  circle  of  the  States,  In  Massa¬ 


chusetts,  for  instance,  it  might  study  the 
rise  ami  development  of  political  parties, 
from  their  first  rudimentary  stages  to  tlie 
time  wlien  they  go  alone  or  hunt  in  couples. 
In  New  York  —  if  the  Emjiire  State  could 
stand  the  conjunction  of  two  such  bodies  as 
Congri'ss  and  the  Albany  Legislature  —  it 
niiglit  get  some  new  ideas  on  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  elections,  and  profit  by  the 
“  horrid  example  ”  of  official  corruption. 
In  New  Jersey  it  could  test  its  powers 
with  those  of  Camden  and  Amboy.  At  the 
South  it  could  deal  with  the  Kuklux  clans 
on  their  native  heath.  At  the  West  it 
would  give  every  State  in  its  turn  the 
privilege  of  liaving  somctlung  to  boast  of 
over  its  neiglibors.  In  jiassing  beyond  the 
Rook^  Mountains,  it  would  give  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  whole  Atlantic  slope. 

It  might  be  asked,  however,  what  sliould 
be  (lone  about  the  government  buildings  ? 
Nothing.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of 
this  plan  is  to  bring  the  Government  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  tlio  {leojilc. 
Therefore,  at  each  temporary  resting-place, 
the  Executive  niiglit  occupy  th»‘  City  Hall ; 
the  Supreme  Bench,  any  convenient  court¬ 
room  ;  the  Treasury,  the  rooms  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  and  Congress,  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Thi^ 
wouhl  not  only  be  economical  and  fitting, 
but  would  realize  the  purpose  of  the  framers 
of  the  Government  in  keeping  the  several 
dep.artments  distinct.  But  the  subject 
grows  upon  us  as  we  revolve  it.  So  in¬ 
stead  of  discussing  it  any  further,  we  pack 
the  whole  princijde  into  this  convenient 
formula  for  general  use ;  viz.,  If  the  Capital 
is  to  be  moved  at  all,  why  not  keep  it  mov¬ 
ing  ? 


MYSTERIOUS  PEOPLE. 

I^'^VERY  one  has  now  and  then  encoun* 
j  tered  in  society  jicople  who  have  no  aj)- 
parent  jiropertv,  real  or  ]»ersonal,  yet  who 
seem  to  have  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  wealth  procures  without  making  any 
of  those  exertions  which  procure  weallh. 
They  are  generally  very  pleasant  compan¬ 
ionable  jKJople  who  have  been  everywhere 
and  seen  evervthing.  They  know  everybodi’, 
and  evciybotiy  knows  them,  —  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  ])oint.  'llie  father  drives  a  neat  two- 
in-hand,  the  wife  and  daughters  dress  ele¬ 
gantly,  and  the  son’s  pocliet-money  is  the 
allowance  of  a  ]>rinee  imperial.  They  have 
the  best  rooms  in  the  most  fashionable  hotel, 
or,  if  thev  keep  house,  their  menoi/e  is  uncx- 
ceptionafcle.  'Thev  have  the  most  jiremature 
lamb  and  the  earliest  pease,  the  handsom¬ 
est  landau  and  the  choicest  seats  at  the 
opera.  In  short,  they  feed  on  the  roses  and 
lie  in  the  lilies  of  life.  But  how  do  they 
manage  to  do  it  ?  Tlie  Dores,  you  sav,  are 
ch.anning  people ;  the  ladies  are  well-bred 
and  bright,  and  Dore  senior  is  courtly,  not 
to  say  distinguished ;  but  what  is  the  trade, 
business,  iirofession  of  I)ore  senior?  what 
does  he  clo  for  a  living?  He  is  evidently 
immensely  wealthy,  but  it  is  just  as  evident 
that  he  is  not  worth  a  cent.  Nobody  can 
find  out  that  he  owns  a  square  inch  of  real 
estate  or  a  dollar’s  worth  of  any  kind  of 
stock,  —  petroleum  or  other.  He  is  not  a 
speculator,  that  is  certain.  Is  he  a  gambler  ? 
Ills  haliits  and  assixaates  are  beyond  re¬ 
proach.  Is  he  (and  this  sliould  be  put  in 
the  smallest  diamond  type  like  the  whispers 
in  Charles  Reade’s  novels)  a  counterfeiter  ? 
The  suspicion  dies  of  its  own  folly.  If  he 
were  a  foreigner  one  might  suppose  him  to 
be  an  eccentric  nobleman  examining  the 
social  institutions  of  our  countrj' ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  for  so  flattering  an  ^pothesis 
he  is  American  born  and  bred.  There  arc 
just  two  things  known  aliout  him,  the  rest  is 
mystery.  'ITie  two  tilings  are,  first.  That 
he  has  no  visible  means  of  support ;  and, 
secondly.  That  he  lives  like 

“  A  regular,  rich  Don  lutaplan 
Santa  Claua  de  la  Muacovailo 
Seiior  Oranclissinio  Baatinado,” 

or  a  Count  Monte  Cristo,  at  least.  And  how 
does  he  manage  to  do  it  ?  By  wliat  sulrtle 
alchemy  does  he  coin  gold  to  meet  his  lavish 
current  expenses?  What  is  his  he.avenly 
receipt  for  living  sumptuously  on  nothing  a 
year? 

Most  people  who  have  not  inlieritetl 
money  or  made  it  by  a  lucky  stroke,  liave 
to  work  very  liard  and  he  very  economical, 
if  they  have  wife  and  children,  in  order  to 
face  their  butcher  boldly  and  meet  their  tax- 
collector  without  a  blush.  But  here  is  our 
friend  Dord  who  toils  not,  neither  does  he 
spin,  and  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
never  less  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money-market  or  the  priees  of  provisions. 
He  is  a  social  mystery.  Wc  look  upon  him 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  Enveloped  in  that 
faultlessly  cut  coat,  and  buried  under  that 
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snowy  shirt-bosom,  lies  the  secret  which 
half  the  world  lon<;s  for,  —  the  secret  of  liv¬ 
ing  on  nothing,  the  art  of  economy,  for  this 
we  take  to  be  economy  elevated  to  a  fine 
art. 

We  have  all  met  in  our  larger  cities  with 
such  people  as  the  Dore  family,  and  have 
received  from  them  a  vague  impression  that 
there  is  a  royal  road  to  soft  living  entirely 
disconnected  with  hard  work,  frugality,  and 
the  petty  annoyances  which  enter  into  a 
succes.sful  struggle  for  a  competency.  We 
have  beheld  these  people,  and  wondered, 
and  sometimes  while  we  were  wondering, 
they  and  their  gorgeousness  have  disap¬ 
peared,  —  like  the  enchanted  things  in  a 
fairy  tale,  —  leavinj'  naught  behind  except 
some  unpaid  bills.  But  this  has  only  height¬ 
ened  the  luysterj'  and  splendor  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

THE  NEXT  POLITICAL  ERA. 

HEN  will  our  present  politicjil  parties 
in  the  Union  disajjpear,  or,  if  retain¬ 
ing  their  names  and  structures,  when  will 
they  undergo  a  vital  reorganization  ?  The 
latter  branch  of  the  question  is  pertinent, 
Iwtause  parties  are  sometimes  like  the  bov’s 
jackknife,  of  which  the  blade  was  lost  and  a 
new  one  was  put  in,  and  then  afterwards  the 
handle  got  smashed  and  was  replaced  by 
aaother.  Did  it  continue  to  be  tlie  same 
knife?  was  the  question  with  which  the 
boy  ]X)sed  his  teacher.  The  boy  himself, 
however,  was  a  better  illustration  of  the 
same  problem.  Ills  teeth  were  dropping 
out,  displaced  by  new  ones  forming  in  the 
sockets  of  his  jaw ;  his  jaws,  and  the  con¬ 
nected  system  of  bones,  were  continually 
renewing  themselves;  his  whole  system  in 
fact,  was  making  over  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Was  it  the  same  boy,  after  all  ? 
No  matter  about  that ;  and  it  is  no  matter 
whether  it  is  the  same  Republican,  or  De¬ 
mocratic  party,  that  changes  its  principles 
with  or  without  changing  its  name.  The 
vital  reorganization  is  inevitable  from  tbe 
mere  lapse  of  time  and  progress  of  events, 
in  order  that  each  party  may  fit  itself  for 
the  future  as  it  has  been  fitted  for  the  past. 
This  process  of  adaptation  is  not  constant, 
though  always  operative,  but  it  has  its 
marked  periods,  which  are  the  limits  of 
what  we  call  political  eras. 

Froude,  in  opening  his  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  speaks  of  “  times  of  change  and  pro¬ 
gress  alternating  with  other  times  when  life 
and  thought  have  settled  into  permanent 
forms,”  when  the  world  seemed  to  “grow 
upon  a  single  type,  in  which  the  forms  of 
the  father’s  thougnts  were  the  forms  of  the 
son’s.”  The  same  peculiarity  is  observable 
in  the  political  history'  of  this  country.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  era  of  Federalism 
inaugurated  by  Washington’s  administra¬ 
tion  ;  the  era  of  Democracy  brought  in  by 
.Tefferson ;  and  —  passing  over  the  interme¬ 
diate  period  —  the  era  of  Slavery  Domina¬ 
tion,  succeeded  in  our  own  times  by  the  era 
of  Emancipation.  In  each  of  these'  eras,  no 
matter  how  many  questions  might  be  before 
the  people,  they  were  all  secondaiy-  and 
subordinate  to  one.  It  has  been  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  Ameriean  people  cannot  con¬ 
sider  and  decide  more  than  one  great  issue 
at  a  time ;  but  probably  the  better  state¬ 
ment  would  be  that  it  is  the  law  of  politics, 
as  Froude  shows  it  to  be  of  histor}-  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  as  might  be  shown  of  the  progress 
of  science  and  art,  to  seek  a  development 
in  the  order  of  groups  and  eras,  analogous 
to  that  law  of  periodicity  which  prevails 
throughout  nature.  The  present  political 
era,  which  we  have  called  the  era  of  Eman¬ 
cipation,  is,  then,  to  come  to  an  end  and  be 
succeeded  by  another.  If  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son,  there  is  this  good  one,  namely,  that  its 
work  is  done,  there  is  nobody  left  to  eman¬ 
cipate.  The  Republicans  have  achieved  the 
work,  the  Democrats  have  resisted  it.  The 
former,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  have  been 
completely  successful.  ’Phe  other  attendant 
issues,  even  the  mighty  war  itself,  were  but 
incidents  of  the  emancipation  principle.  The 
work  is  not  only  effectually,  it  is  permanently 
done.  The  feudal  system  is  as  likely  to  come 
again  as  slavery ;  and  with  the  clean  de¬ 
parture  of  slavery  as  an  element  of  politics 
dies  the  substance  of  those  issues  which 
have  engrossed  the  American  people  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  are  soon  to  reach  the  next 
political  era,  when  there  will  be  an  entire 
change  of  party  principles,  whether  jiarty 
names  are  kept  or  not. 

When  will  this  change  come  ?  We  think 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  life  of  a  domi¬ 
nant  political  principle  in  tliis  country,  as 
of  Federalism,  or  its  Democratic  reaction, 
has  lasted  on  an  average  about  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  three  Fresidentw  terms,  or  twelve 


years.  The  inertia  of  the  masses  requires 
about  so  long  a  period  for  a  principle  to 
fight  its  way  to  power,  to  execute  its  task 
and  disappear.  With  regard  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  political  era,  the  above  calculation 
would  make  it  coexistent  with  Ueneral 
Grant’s  present  administration.  But  we 
doubt  if  that  will  be  the  case.  Although 
new  issues,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
emancipation,  —  such  as  revenue  refonii, 
civil  service  reform,  free  trade,  the  sacredness 
of  the  public  lands  to  settlers,  the  claims 
of  labor  and  the  proper  methods  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  are  past  coming  into  view,  yet  cer¬ 
tain  influences  are  keeping  the  incidents  of 
the  emancipation  question  still  vital.  The 
Bourbonism  of  many  of  the  old  Democratic 
leaders,  combined  with  the  organic  wrong¬ 
headedness  and  perversity  of  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  party,  makes  exactly  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  is  desirable  to  those  Republicans 
who  prefer  to  fight  the  campaign  of  1872  on 
the  old  battle-field  where  everj’thing — prin¬ 
ciple,  experience,  and  prestige  —  is  in  their 
favor,  rather  than  to  encounter  new  issues 
which  it  is  hard  to  keep  even  now  from 
shattering  their  ranks.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  immediately  after  the  next  presidential 
campaign  we  shall  greet  the  next  political 
era.  And  wc  may  add  that  it  will  be  an 
era  for  which  our  young  men  had  better  be 
preparing  themselves  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  elements  of  sound  political  economy. 


CITY  LIVING. 

^piIE  census  has  shown  us  that  the  great 
X  cities  have  not,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
increased  in  population  in  the  same  ratio  as 
our  small  towns  and  newer  settlements. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  simple  enough. 
In  a  city  where  the  prices  of  coal,  gas,  ice, 
meat,  etc.,  axe  regulated  by  monopolies,  the 
poor  man  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  his  ex¬ 
penses  within  the  boimds  of  his  earnings ; 
and  when  in  addition  to  this  he  is  made  by 
a  wasteful  and  incompetent  city  government 
to  pay  as  many  dollars  for  taxes  as  it  used 
to  cost  him  for  rent,  why,  he  naturally 
moves  away.  That  immense  numbers  of 
people  —  people  whose  industry  is  as  valu¬ 
able  as  real  estate  —  are  being  crowded 
from  our  cities  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  A 
writer  in  tbe  New  York  Times  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  says :  “  Every  one  is 
disappointed  at  the  census  returns  of  our 
city ;  but  ought  they  to  be  so  when  they  re¬ 
flect  on  the  number  of  people  who  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  from  necessity  ?  And  this 
class  is  on  the  increase.  Houses  arc  for 
sale  or  to  rent  in  every  street ;  whole  rows 
are  unoccupied  near  the  Central  Park ;  sub¬ 
sistence  costs  four  times  as  much  as  it  does 
in  Europe  and  in  Montreal.  We  have 
boulevards  and  an  excessively  large  park 
for  the  benefit  of  speculators,  but  scarcely 
any  large  markets  or  good  docks  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce.  We  have 
cliques  and  monopolies  in  ice,  in  milk, 
bread,  msirketing,  street-openings,  new  pave¬ 
ments,  altering  street  lamps,  etc.  A  million 
for  altering  street  lamps  is  nearly  the  sum 
it  requires  to  govern  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
with  ten  times  our  commerce.  Our  houses 
are  taxed  S  322  for  a  wooden  pavement,  and 
the  cost  is  about  $  50.  Such  a  state  of 
things  did  not  exist  between  the  years  1790 
and  1860,  and  our  foreign  commerce,  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  seaport, 
is  less  now  than  it  was  in  1860.  Montreal 
and  New  Orleans  are  increasing  their  com¬ 
merce  at  the  expense  of  New  York.  Liver¬ 
pool  has  miles  on  miles  of  docks,  crowded 
with  ten  times  as  much  shipping  as  New 
York,  yet  a  twenty-five  foot  house  can  be 
rented  et^ual  to  $  500  a  year,  or  about  the 
sum  required  for  our  city  tax.  Other  ex¬ 
penses  arc  in  proportion.  Our  city  lots 
grow  in  value,  but  not  in  revenue.  Seventy- 
two  lots  arc  now  considered  cheap  at  a 
million  and  a  half,  yet  they  produce  no 
more  revenue  now  than  they  did  in  the  vear 
1850,  when  they  were  sold  for  fi^en 
thousand  dollars.”  The  population  is  not 
likely  to  increase  in  a  city  where  this  state 
of  things  obtains.  The  picture  is  a  sorn' 
one,  and  the  writer  in  the  Times  has  a  frank 
way  of  lamenting ;  but  if  he  wants  a  neat, 
grinding  tax  on  his  real  estate,  let  him  come 
to  Boston,  where  a  man  can  scarcely  re¬ 
paint  his  front  door,  without  having  the 
valuation  of  his  property  marked  up  on  the 
books  of  the  assessor. 


ENGLisn  novel-writers  are  busy.  We 
arc  to  have  this  season  new  books  by  the 
author  of  “  Guy  Livingstone,”  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Whyte  Melville,  Lady  Wood,  the  Hon.  W. 
G.  Craven,  Mrs.  Brookfield,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Yates. 


POPE  PIUS  THE  NINTH. 

tnOVANNI  MARIA  MASTAI  FER- 
%  RETTI,  whose  portrait  we  present  on 
our  first  page,  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  near 
Ancona,  in  1 792.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
came  to  Rome,  intending  to  enter  the  Pope’s 
body-guard,  but  having  been  seized  by  an 
epileptic  attack,  he  resolved,  on  recov¬ 
ering,  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  After  studying  at  the  College 
of  Volterra,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  Chili  in  1823. 
In  1829  he  became  Archbishop  of  Spoleto, 
and  in  1840  he  received  a  Cardinal’s  hat. 
In  1846,  upon  the  death  of  Gregory-  XVI. 
he  was  made  Pope.  At  first  he  was  a  very 
jwpular  sovereign ;  he  disbanded  the  Swiss 
Guards,  amnestied  the  political  prisoners, 
and  lightened  the  taxes.  But  when  the 
Revolution  of  1848  burst  out  in  Europe,  the 
Roman  people  rose  against  their  ruler,  and 
Pius  IX.,  after  remaining  a  prisoner  for 
some  time  in  his  palace,  fled  in  disguise  to 
Gaeta.  In  1849  a  French  army  marched 
upon  Rome  and  restored  the  Pope  to  his 
throne.  All  his  liberal  tendencies  had  dis¬ 
appeared  under  his  terror  of  republican 
violence,  and,  aided  by  the  great  Catholic 
Powers,  he  entered  on  a  reactionary  course. 
In  1860,  during  the  Garibaldian  invasion, 
the  Pope  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  wnich  were  annexed  to  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy. 

Among  other  leading  incidents  of  the 
reign  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  may  be  mentioned, — 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
liierarchy  in  England ;  the  authoritative  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception ;  the  promulgation  of  the 
Encyclical  Letter  and  the  Syllabus  of  Er¬ 
rors,  denouncing  tbe  whole  fabric  of  modem 
civilization ;  and  the  assemblage  of  the  great 
(Ecumenical  Council  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
claring  the  personal  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
But  the  greatest  event  of  all  was  yet  to 
come.  Pope  Pius  IX.  had  nearly  completed 
his  twenty-five  years  of  sovereignty  —  the 
fated  term  which  no  Pope  has  ever  yet  ex¬ 
ceeded —  when  his  temporal  power  came 
to  an  end.  Tlie  immense  importance  of 
this  Revolution  can  hardly  be  realized  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  attention  of  the 
world  is  engaged  in  watching  the  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  Detween  France  and  Germany. 
Hereafter,  when  that  strife  is  hushed,  the 
true  significance  of  the  change  which  has 
recently  come  over  the  Seven-hilled  City 
will  be  more  fully  appreciated. 

Numerous^events  had  gradually  been  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  this  signal  catastrophe. 
Eleven  years  ago  Italy  was  still,  according 
to  Prince  Mettemich’s  famous  phrase, 
“  merely  a  geographical  expression.”  Since 
then,  aided  by  uic  genius  of  Cavour,  the 
gallantly-  of  the  little  Piedmontese  kingdom, 
the  enterprise  of  Garibaldi,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  blooil  and  treasure  of  France, 
she  has  been  welded  into  unity.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
held  out,  like  another  Strasbourg.  But  by 
degrees  the  Papacy  was  losing  its  most 
powerful  allies.  Austria  became  liberal  and 
constitutional ;  Spain  deposed  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella,  the  recipient  of  the  Golden  Rose ;  and 
at  last,  in  spite  of  M.  Rouher’s  famous  “  Ja¬ 
mais,”  Napoleon  IH.,  under  the  stress  of  war 
removed  his  garrison  from  Rome.  Swiftly 
on  this  followed  the  fall  of  the  French  Eih- 
pire,  the  Italian  Republicans  began  to  stir, 
and  so,  to  save  the  lloly  Father  from  an  in¬ 
evitable  and  violent  deposition,  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  sent  his  soldiers  to  the  gates  of 
Rome.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  any  blood  shed,  but  the  Papal 
troops  refused  to  obey  their  infallible  mas¬ 
ter,  and  a  brisk  engagement  took  place  be¬ 
fore  an  entry  was  effected.  The  hearts  of 
the  Romans,  however,  were  with  the  be¬ 
siegers,  everywhere  the  green,  red,  and 
white  banner  of  Italy  was  displayed,  and 
the  plebiscituin  which  succeeded  showed  an 
almost  unanimous  desire  for  Italian  unity. 

What  will  the  end  be  ?  Will  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  be  stronger  or  weaker  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  temporal  power  ?  On 
the  one  hand,  the  elaborate  ecclesiastical 
organization  which  radiated  from  Rome  will 
almost  certainly  be  deprived  of  its  former 
potency ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Chief  of  the  Church 
now  that  he  is  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
political  sovereignty,  may  become  spiritually 
more  powerful  than  ever.  Those  who  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  Roman  Church  is  doomed 
merely  because  her  temporal  sway  is  abol¬ 
ished  can  have  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Modem  discoveries  have  thrown 
no  light  on  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible 
world ;  and  this  is  uie  realm  where  priestly 
influence  has  its  true  dominion.  Steam 
teaches  us  to  fly  on  eagles’  wings;  tele¬ 


graphy  carries  our  messages  to  f  e  end  of 
the  earth ;  but  these  inventions  ai  e  power¬ 
less  to  relieve  the  sting  of  sin,  or  to  lessen 
the  terrors  of  future  penalty.  S  ich  being 
the  case,  th<?  doctrines  of  Confess  on,  of  Ab¬ 
solution,  of  Purgatoiy,  and  of  Invocation  of 
Saints,  admirably  adapted  to  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature,  will  probably,  as  long  as  the 
present  dispensation  lasts,  continue  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  large  masses  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  we  may  justly  hope  that  the 
Roman  Catholicism  of  the  future  will  rather 
approximate  towards  the  large-minded  and 
liberal  views  entertained  by  such  men  as 
Dbllinger  and  Froschhammer,  than  be  re¬ 
stricted  within  the  iron  limits  defined  in 
such  documents  as  the  famous  Syllabus  of 
Errors. 


PERSONALS. 

—  The  Prince  de  Joinville  is  at  Geneva. 

—  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  her  family  are  resid¬ 
ing  at  present  in  London. 

—  Prof.  Henry  Morley  has  a  new  volume  in 
the  press,  “  Clement  Marot,  and  other  Studies.” 

—  The  gentleman  who  first  introduced  the 
Turkish  bath  into  England  —  Dr.  Barter  —  has 
just  died  at  Cork. 

—  The  report  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  is  said  to  be  false.  It  would  be  satisfao- 
tory  to  have  the  Prince  say  so. 

—  Mr.  Swinburne  again  has  his  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling.  The  subject  of  his  poem  this 
time  is  one  of  tbe  mediaeval  romances. 

—  The  ex-Emperor  told  Lady  Cowley,  when 
she  went  to  him  lately  to  Wilhelmshohe,  that 
he  and  the  empress  together  had  no  more  than 
.£  1 ,290  a  year.  The  Empress  has  mortgaged  her 
Spanish  property,  he  says,  to  the  full  rental. 
He  told  Lady  Cowley  all  this  as  solemnly  as  if 
the  words  were  those  of  a  dying  man. 

—  Princess  Maria  Amelia  Frederika  Carolina 
Ferdinande  Louisa  Josepha  Alloise  Anne  No- 
pomnccne  Philippine  Vincence  Francis  Paul 
Xavier  Lawrence,  Duchess  of  Saxe,  and  sister 
of  King  John  of  Saxony,  died  at  Dresden  on 
Sunday.  <•  She  was  a  spinster.  We  should  fancy 
she  had  been  all  her  life  spinning  her  name. 

—  Mr.  William  Morris  promises  to  have  the 
fourth  and  concluding  part  of  his  poem,  “  The 
Earthly  Paradise,”  ready  before  Christmas :  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  already  in  type. 
The  titles  of  three  of  the  six  tales  of  which  it 
will  consist  are,  “  The  Golden  Apples,”  “  The 
Fostering  of  Aslang,”  and  “  Bellerophon  in 
Argos.” 

,  —  Something  more  than  a  merelv  local  celeb¬ 

rity  has  been  lost  to  Edinburgh  in  George  Moir, 
LL.  D.,  who  died  there  on  W^nesday  in  his  sev¬ 
enty-first  year.  Mr.  Moir  had  filled  the  chairs  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  and  Scots  Law,  and 
the  Sheriffships  of  Ross  and  Stirlingshire,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  Blackwood’s  Magazine  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 

—  Signor  Aurelio  Saffi  has  written  a  letter, 
which  appears  in  the  Diritto,  in  which  he  gives 
some  extracts  from  communications  received 
from  Mazziui  in  prison.  The  prisoner  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  write  to  his  friends,  but  his  letters  are  in¬ 
spected  by  the  authorities.  He  informs  his 
friend  Sam  that  he  is  tolerably  well  in  health, 

I  and  that  he  is  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

—  There  is  much  talk  of  a  young  artillery¬ 
man,  an  Alsatian,  named  Chrismann,  ag^ 
twenty-two,  who  is  such  a  good  shot  that  he  has 
dismounted  47  Prussian  guns  from  the  fort  of 
St.  Denis,  where  he  is  stationed.  The  balloon 
accounts  say  that  the  Prussians  cannot  establish  a 
battery  anywhere  within  range  of  him,  and  that 
he  alone  is  worth  an  army. 

—  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  thing  that  Roche¬ 
fort,  who  was  regarded  even  by  his  friends  as  a 
vain,  mad-brained  demagogue,  has  proved  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  practical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government.  He  has  entirely 
subordinated  his  own  particular  views  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  defence  of  the  capital ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  his  good  sense  that  the  ultras  have 
not  indulged  in  any  revolutionary  excess. 

—  (jionnod,  his  wife  and  two  children,  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  the  utmost 
privacy.  Whether  his  villa,  like  those  of 
Mdmes.  Artot,  Baugniet,  Delle  Sedie,  and  Char- 
ton-Dcmeur,  has  yet  escaped  the  pillage  of  the 
enemy,  we  are  not  informed.  Much  sympathy 
is  felt  for  the  composer  of  Faust,  thus  exiled 
from  his  native  country  at  a  time  when  engaged 
in  a  new  opera  of  grand  design,  requiring  the 
meditation  of  an  undisturbed  mind. 

—  Prosper  Merimt'e  died  at  Cannes,  whither 
he  retired  some  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
cruiting  his  health.  M.  Merimee  was  a  critic  on 
almost  all  subjects,  painting,  archaeology,  drama, 
and  history,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  history.  He 
was  a  biographer,  an  essayist,  and  a  winter  of 
romances.  And,  lastly,  he  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  Revue  des  D<ux  Mondes,  the  Globe, 
the  Ccmstitutionnel,  the  Moniteur,  &c.  He  was 
the  Secretary  in  the  Ministrv  of  Commerce  and 
Ministiy  of  Marine,  under  Louis  Philippe,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family  in 
1848,  and  a  Senator  and  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  under  the  Empire.  He  was  a 
special  favorite  with  the  Imperial  family,  at 
whose  palaces  he  was  a  frequent  guest.  He  was 
bom  in  1803. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MONT  VALI5riKN.  —  COOKIN«J  IN  Till; 

TUKNOIIKS. 

<;riin  heights  of  Mont  Val^rien  —  a 
A  CJalvary  once,  a  fortress  now  —  form  a 
conspicuous  object  from  every  part  of  the 
low  wrounds  wliic’i  skirt  the  Seine  between 
St.  (ierniain’s  and  St.  Cloud.  Tlie  largest 
of  all  the  outlying  forts,  with  steep  escarp¬ 
ments,  and  frowning  bastions,  crowned  with 
the  barracks  of  tho  garrison,  it  was  origi- 
'.'.ally  designed  to  keep  open  the  communi¬ 
cations  between  Paris  and  the  west  of 
France,  anil  to  give  shelter  to  the  army 
intended  to  operate  without  the  walls.  A 
siege  of  eireunivallation  like  that  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  or  of  Constantiuople,  was  not  then 
contemplated  by  the  wildest  dreamer.  Tlie 
guns  with  which  its  ramparts  are  now  armed 
command  a  I’an^'O  of  three  'iiiles  and  a  half. 
The  gunners  pace  up  and  dov/n  in  true 
coastguard  fash  ion,  their  telescopes  ben  -ath 
their  arms,  and  few  moving  objects  are 
allowed  to  jiass  unchallenged.  If  despatches 
from  Paris  are  to  be  relied  ujam,  they  have 
swept  the  country  of  all  the  German  worts 
within  a  circumterence  of  6,000  yards.  It 
was  from  Mont  Valerien,  a  picture  of  whicK 
is  given  on  page  740,  that  the  shells  were 
tired  which  burned  down  the  Palace  of  8t. 
Cloud. 

'pie  studio  of  *he  painter  Gerome,  from 
which  the  sketch  was  taken,  is  at  Bougival, 
in  the  garden  of  the  pretty  mniMti  <ht  cam- 
pagne,  the  property  of  M.  Goupil,  the  fa¬ 
mous  printseller  of  the  Rue  Chaptal.  It  is 
in  sad  disorder  now,  and  art-critics  of  the 
mughest  types  have  made  havoc  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  for  Bougival,  though  not  beyond  the 


range  of  Mont  Valerien,  is  now  a  German  i 
post,  and  the  earthworks  there  are  already  I 
causing  uneasiness  to  the  garrison  of  the  | 
tort,  'fhe  Prussians,  like  the  Roman  le-  i 
gionaries  of  old,  are  great  masters  of  the  i 
spade,  and  the  party  now  preparing  their 
simple  meal  in  the  trenches  (vide  the  sec¬ 
ond  illustration  on  page  740),  tlavored  with 
vegetables  gathered  in  the  adjacent  fields, 
are  quite  at  their  ease,  although  sumetiiucs  ’ 
a  shell  comes  singing  through  the  air,  or  the  I 
ping  of  a  Chassepot  is  heartl,  as  the  bullet 
buries  itself  in  the  eartli  above  their  he.ads.  j 

I 

THE  MARKET  AT  nOULOGNE,  I 

Boulogne  always  was  a  busy  place,  but  i 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  F  ranco-Prus-  ' 
sian  war  it  has  been  more  crowded  and  noisy  I 
than  ever.  Tourists  on  their  way  home,  and  [ 
refugees  from  evert’  part  of  France,  have  ; 
flocked  thither.  The  engraving  on  this  page  ' 
is  a  view  of  the  Market  at  Boulogne,  and  ■ 
represents  a  scene  of  tlaily  occurrence  in  that  [ 
busiest  of  places. 

i 

THE  niAMOXn  FIELDS  AT  THE  CAPE 
OP  GOOD  HOPE. 

I  The  English  language,  as  it  spreads  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  afield,  is  perpetually  dt*-  ■ 
veloping  new  wonls,  or  bringing  unusual 
words  into  onlinary  colliKiuial  use.  One  ] 
of  these  latter  philological  improvements  ’ 
comes  from  the  Cape,  in  the  shape  of  a  , 
formidable  adjective  —  diamondiferous.  ' 
Diamonds,  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  1 
Goiconda  and  Brazil,  have  been  discovered  ; 
in  amazing  quantities,  and  instead  of  being  { 
won  from  the  earth  bv  the  forced  labor  of 
slaves,  as  formerly  in  India,  and  recently  in 
South  America,  these  glittering  prizes  are 


to  be  obtained  by  any  man  (provided  For¬ 
tune  favors  him)  who  does  not  mind  bard 
work. 

The  Cape  papers  have  run  quite  wild  on 
the  subject,  'Die  greater  part  of  their  issues 
are  devoted  to  the  diamond-fields;  editors 
have  visited  the  coveted  regions  and  picked 
up  precious  stones  with  their  own  hands, 
and  even  the  great  European  war  is  scarcely 
heeded  amid  the  local  fever  and  excite¬ 
ment.  Diamonds  in  themselves  are  not  ar¬ 
ticles  of  extraordinarj-  utility ;  nevertheless, 
as  the  world  chooses  to  value  them  highly, 
these  shrewd  colonists  know  that  the  dia¬ 
mond-fields  mean  brisk  trade,  and  the  influx 
of  an  energetic  population  :  in  short,  all  the 
prosperity  which  they  have  seen  grow  up  so 
rapidly  in  Austnalia. 

Diamond-mining  appears  to  be  attended 
with  the  same  uncertainty  as  gold-mining. 
Some  men  are  lucky  at  once,  and  continue 
to  be  lucky;  others,  however  persevering 
they  may  l)c,  never  meet  with  any  success. 
The  work  consists  in  simply  quarrying  a  very 
tough  description  of  stone  and  gravel,  and 
then  carting  it  down  to  the  river,  where  the 
pebbles  are  washed  and  examined.  Already 
the  .amount  of  “  stuff  ”  turned  over  is  some¬ 
thing  surprising.  The  cradles  are  going  all 
day,  and  sometimes  all  night  too,  for  on 
moonlight  nights  the  more  avaricious  spirits 
refuse  to  go  to  bed,  but  work  steadily  till 
daylight  appears,  Tlie  digger?  gravel  the 
floors  of  their  tents  with  the  refuse  washings 
of  the  mines,  and  amuse  themselves  by 
looking  for  diamonds  while  lying  in  bed. 
Several  have  been  found  in  this  way. 
Gambling  and  drinking  prevail  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  They  are  very  civil,  friendly,  and 
obliging,  and  help  each  other  in  every  way. 


i  Besides  this,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
respectable  women  and  children  on  the 
mines,  so  that  the  rowdyism  of  California 
I  and  Australia  is  not  likely  to  be  reproduced. 

■  Supposing  diamonds  are  tbund  in  extraordi¬ 
narily  large  quantities,  what  will  be  the  effect? 

i  Will  they  bwome  so  cheap  as  to  be  reckoned 
I  vulgar  ?  Will  they  be  like  the  silver  which 
I  was  nothing  accounted  of  In  the  golden  days 
!  of  King  Solomon  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  con- 
i  sidered  awfully  bad  form  ”  to  wear  a  dia- 

■  mond  ring,  and  nobody  will  think  of  appear- 
I  ing  at  Court  in  diamonds  when  every  fac¬ 
tory  girl  will  have  a  string  of  them  round 

!  her  neck.  Our  belief  is  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  will  happen  ;  that  diamonds,  like  gold, 
:  will  remain  nearly  .as  costly  as  ever;  but 
i  we  do  hope  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
discoveiy  may  be  to  send  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  to  South 
Africa,  not  necessarily  as  diamond-hunt¬ 
ers,  —  rather  as  farmers,  traders,  and  ar¬ 
tisans. 

! 

THE  CROWN  PRINCESS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Adelaide 
Mary  Louisa,  Princess  Royal  of  England, 
whose  portrait  is  presented  on  page  744, 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  November,  1840, 
and  married,  on  the  25th  of  .January,  1858, 
to  H.  R.  II.  Frederick  William  Nicholas 
Charles,  now  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
K.  G.  The  Princess’s  popularity  is  as  great 
in  Prussia  as  it  was  in  England ;  and  her 
husband,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  soldiers  of  the  North  German  Con- 
I  federation,  heii^presumptive,  in  all  proba- 
Inlity,  to  the  crown  of  the  future  German 
Empire,  and,  what  is  better  still,  a  kind- 
'  hearted,  worthy  man.  They  have  fi^c  rr.r- 
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vivin^hildren ;  and  the  eldest  son,  Fred¬ 
erick 'tVilliam,  thoujih  onlv  bom  in  1859,  is 
a  sub-lieutenant  in  several  regiments  of  the 
Guard,  the  Landwehr,  and  the  Pomeranian 
Grenadiers.  According  to  Continental  opin¬ 
ion,  bovs  cannot  begin  to  learn  soldiering 
too  early. 

The  Princess,  though  happily  wedded, 
has  not  been  without  her  share  ot  sorrow. 
Already,  for  the  third  time,  within  the  brief 
period  of  their  married  life,  her  husband 
has  been  summoned  from  her  side  to  share 
the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  battle-field ; 
and  in  the  first  of  these  wars,  her  grief 
must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  thought 
that  her  husband’s  sword  was  drawn  against 
the  gallant  countrymen  of  her  brother’s  wife. 
And  then,  in  June,  1866,  just  as  she  had 
been  separated  from  the  Crown  Prince  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Austrian  war,  her  house 
was  visited  hy  a  domestic  sorrow. 

The  Princess  is  a  lady  of  many  accom¬ 
plishments.  Her  talent  as  an  artist  is  well 
known,  and  several  of  her  productions  have 
been  publicly  exhibited.  It  is  said  that  an 
artist,  now  deceased,  once  had  occasion  to 
ask  her  for  some  details  of  costume  for  a 
painting  which  he  was  executing  for  the 
Queen.  The  Princess  at  once  sat  down, 
and  made  a  sketch  off-hand  of  her  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it.  Few  professional  artists,  he  said, 
could  have  done  it  better.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  English  surgeons  connected  with 
the  Red  Cross  Society  had  recently  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Her  Royal  Highness,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  that  this  young  and 
gentle  lady  was  quite  a  match  tor  them  in 
their  own  special  department,  and  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  care  of  the  wounded 
in  battle  had  received  her  most  earnest  at¬ 
tention. 

STRASBOURG  CATHEDRAL. 

We  printed  in  No.  44  of  Every  Saturday 
two  sketches  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasbourg.  We  now  give  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  of  this  issue  a  view  of  the  outside  of 
the  famous  building. 

The  predecessor  of  this  grand  old  edifice 
is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  349  by 
St.  Amand,  the  first  Bishop  of  Strasbourg, 
and  the  Frank  Kings,  Clovis,  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne  are  each  reported  to  have 
contributed  to  its  construction.  In  1002. 
however,  Hermann,  Duke  of  Swabia,  took 
Strasbourg,  burnt  the  church,  and  carried 
away  the  ecclesiastical  valuables.  The 
present  Cathedral  was  commenced  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  not 
even  now  completed,  one  tower,  or  rather 
spire,  being  still  wanting.  Thus  the  church, 
improved  and  added  to  in  successive  ages, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  perfect  compendium  of 
all  the  different  architectural  stjles,  from 
the  ancient  Byzantine  to  the  more  modern 
Gothic  time.  About  1277,  therefore,  Erwin 
de  Steinbach  projected  and  began  the  works 
of  the  Munster,  in  which  at  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jean  and  his  daughter 
Sabine.  This  latter  decorated  the  door  of 
St.  Laurent  with  two  very  eleiant  figures 
representing  respectively  the  Old  and  the 
New  Faith,  the  former  being  supported  on  a 
bending  reed.  The  splendid  spire,  which  is 
437  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  erec¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  being  only  surpassed  by 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  spire 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops.  Though  commenced  in  1277,  it 
was  not  completed  till  1439,  when,  after 
having  been  continued  by  generations  of 
both  French  and  German  architects,  it  was 
finished  by  Jean  Hiiltz  of  Cologne,  after  ten 
years  of  uninterrupted  labor.  The  arch 
over  one  of  the  principal  doors  is  covered 
with  the  most  splendid  sculptures  of  bib¬ 
lical  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the  most  not.able 
features  in  this  true  chef-d’oeuvre  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture.  The  view  from  the 
roof  is  most  striking ;  the  blue  and  impetu¬ 
ous  Rhine,  the  Black  Forest,  the  mountain¬ 
ous  Vosges,  the  far-off  Kaiser-stiihl  and 
Jura,  forming  one  of  the  grandest  panoramas 
in  Europe.  In  the  late  bombardment  the 
Cathedral,  more  fortunate  than  several  other 
public  buildings  of  Strasbourg,  escaped  with 
but  little  injury,  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  the 
contrarj-  assertions  of  the  French,  having 
done  their  best  to  avoid  hitting  it. 

With  the  view  of  the  Strasbourg  Cathe¬ 
dral  we  present  the  reader  with  another  of 
Gavarni’s  admirable  designs. 

DEER  ON  THE  WATCH. 

The  reader  will  remember  several  of  Bod¬ 
mer’s  very  artistic  transcripts  of  wcKxiland  j 
Bceneiy-,  printed  in  the  earlier  numbers  of 
this  journal.  We  give  in  the  present  num- 
ber'another  of  these  pictures,  entitled  “  Deer 
on  the  Watch”  (see  page  748).  The  deer 
have  scented  the  approach  of  human  beings, 
and  are  on  the  alert.  There  is  a  delighmil  | 


out-door  atmosphere  to  all  of  Bodmer’s 
studies  in  this  line. 

GRIP, - CHARLES  DICKENS’S  HAVEN. 

Relic-worshipping  is  as  strong  a  passion 
as  it  ever  was,  only,  instead  of  reverencing 
the  thigh-bones  and  finger-nails  of  departed 
sivints,  we  reserve  our  entliusiasm  for  the 
furniture  and  knick-knacks  of  secular  celeb¬ 
rities.  This  propensity  frequently  shows 
itself  in  a  ludicrous  form,  yet  it  is  nut  unde¬ 
serving  of  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded 
on  a  desire  to  extend  one’s  sympathy  to 
everything  in  which  the  departed  person 
felt  an  interest.  Tims,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
bereaved  mother,  the  twopenny  toy  with 
which  her  baby  last  j)layea  is  worth  more 
than  its  weight  in  gold ;  and,  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  all  the  belongings  of  men  and  women 
of  celebrity  are  prized  by  their  admirers. 

Everybody  who  has  read  “  Barnaby 
Rudge  ”  will  remember  that  there  is  a  char¬ 
acter  introduced  in  that  story  who,  althouzh 
walking  on  two  legs  and  able  to  talk  with 
considerable  fluency,  is  no  human  being,  but 
a  bird  —  a  raven,  in  fact,  the  property  of 
half-witted  Barnaby.  A  shrewd,  clever 
specimen  of  a  very  shrewd  genus.  Grip 
amuses  the  reader  extremely  with  his  quaint 
droll  gravity,  and  his  comical  utterances. 
Now  it  seems  that  this  very  popular  member 
of  the  “  Humphrey’s  Clock”  dramatis  persouce 
was  taken  from  life,  —  in  other  words,  Mr. 
Dickens  had  for  mddy  years  a  pet  raven 
named  “  Grip,”  and  when  Grip  died,  he 
was  stuffed  and  put  into  a  glass  case. 

When  Mr.  Dickens’s  effects  were  sold 
last  July  in  London,  .much  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  appearance  of  Grip's  name 
in  the  catalogue,  and  several  people  were 
heard  to  say  they  would  not  mind  giving 
five  poimds  lor  him.  To  their  astonishment, 
the  bids  rose  to  fifty  pounds  within  about 
five  seconds.  A  keen  competition  then  en¬ 
sued  between  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday  and 
Mr.  Nottage,  and  when  the  former  offered 
eighty-five  guineas,  the  latter  bade  the  round 
sum  of  one  hundred  guineas.  After  a  pause, 
the  bidding  recommenced,  and  ultimately 
“  Grip  ”  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Nottage, 
amid  prolonged  applause,  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  —  the  largest  sum,  prob¬ 
ably,  ever  paid  for  a  raven,  dead  or  alive. 
Mr.  Nottage,  who  is  the  manager  of  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  had  “  Grip  ” 
photographed,  and  from  that  photograph 
was  our  picture  on  page  749  engraved. 

SHAVING  THE  ENEMY. 

Women-barbers  are  almost  unknown  in 
this  county,  though  we  believe  there  are 
shops  in  New  York  and  in  Boston  where 
women  handle  the  razor.  Women,  if  they 
but  knew  it,  could  excel  at  this  business, 
and  the  first  three  or  four  pretty  women  who 
set  up  a  well-regulated  barber  shop  will 
make  their  fortunes.  In  France,  where  the 
women  are  greatly  ahead  of  us  in  assuming 
certain  branches  of  labor,  women-barbers 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  drawing 
on  page  749  shows  the  interior  of  a  shop, 
with  the  proprietor  in  the  exercise  of  her 
profession.  Her  customer  is  a  Prussian, 
who  displays  a  commendable  faith  in  human 
nature,  by  allowing  a  Frenchwoman  to  shave 
him.  He  is  completely  at  her  mercy,  and  it 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
her  to  relieve  France  of  one  enemy ;  but 
iierhaps  the  goodness  of  her  heart  as  well  as 
her  professional  ])ride  restrains  her  from 
reaping  the  benefit  of  so  excellent  an  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

CHUNG  HOW. 

The  reader  will  find  on  our  last  page  a 
portrait  of  Chung  How  the  Governor  of 
Tientsin,  the  scene  of  the  recent  massacre 
hy  the  Chinese  mob.  It  is  believed  that 
Chung  How  by  the  exertion  of  a  little  more 
energy  might  have  prevented  the  murder  of 
the  people  belonging  to  the  French  settle¬ 
ment.  The  matter,  however,  will  probably 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  certain  steps 
taken  by  which  ambassadors  to  China  will 
enjoy  a  securitv  they  have  not  known  liith- 
erto.  Chung  How  is  a  wealthy  old  manda¬ 
rin,  and  is  reported  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  European  matters  than  most  Chinese 
officials. 


We  recently  gave  the  titles  of  three  of 
the  poems  to  be  comprised  in  William  Mor¬ 
ris’s  forthcoming  volume,  the  final  part  <  f 
“  The  Earthly  Paradise.”  The  Athenmui.; 
helps  us  to  the  names  of  the  other  poems : 
“  ITie  Ring  given  to  Venus  ”  (a  legend  treat¬ 
ed,  execrably,  by  Moore,  in  his  juvenile  po¬ 
ems),  “  Bellerophon  in  Lycia,”  “  The  Hill 
of  Venus.”  An  epilogue  will  of  course 
conclude  the  work,  but  it  vrill  not  be  a 
long  one;  nothing  like  the  prologue  in 
length. 


BY  THE  RHINE,  1870. 

I  STOOD  at  sunset,  thoughtful,  and  alone. 
On  the  Cathedral  tower  of  high  Cologne, 
And  heard  the  pleasant  Rhine  make  murmurous 
moan. 

Heard  it  in  pauses  of  more  opulent  sound 
That  swayed  beneath,  above  me,  and  around, 

111  storm's  and  thunderous  harmonies  ])ro- 
found :  — 

Drum-beat,  and  trumjiet-blast,  and  tocsin-boom. 
And,  clear  through  all,  like  lightning  'mid  the 
gloom. 

The  voice  of  multitudes,  invoking  Doom. 

“  0  Rhine,”  I  said,  “  fair  river,  gliding  by 
Betwixt  green  banks,  beneath  a  lucent  sky. 
Blue-bright  ns  love-glancc  from  a  maiden’s 
eye ;  — 

“  Why  do  the  frantic  people  rage  and  roar, 

To  trample  down  the  liarvcsts  on  thy  shore. 
And  clot  thy  vine-clad  hills  with  festering  gore  ? 

“  O  Rhine !  sad  Rhine  !  fair  Rhine  !  predes¬ 
tined  Rhine  I 

The  Cleopatra  of  an  age  malign. 

Is  man’s  the  fasi^inatiou,  or  is 't  thine  ? 

“  Art  thou  so  passion-prompting,  so  adored. 
That  mighty  monarchies,  with  lustful  sword. 
Must  die  to  win  thee  —  Life’s  too  great  reward  f  ” 

“  Ask  not  unconscious  Nature  !  ask  of  Me  !  ” 
Said  a  sad  voice  :  “  Examine,  and  thou  ’It  see 
Man’s  friend  —  who  was,  and  is,  and  yet  shall 
be.” 

I  looked,  and  lo  1  beside  me  where  I  stood  ;  — 

I  saw  betwixt  mo  and  the  multitude 
(Insurgent,  restless,  clamoring  for  blood)  — 

A  mighty  Angel,  with  a  radiant  face ; 
Clear-eyed,  large-browed,  and  of  supernal  grace. 
But  stern  os  Justice  on  the  Judgment  Place. 

Upon  his  forehead  glowed  a  burning  crown ; 
Famine  and  fever  darted  from  his  frown  ; 

His  fiery  footsteps  trod  the  nations  down. 

His  right  hand  waved  aloft  Ithuriel’s  spear. 
And  when  he  spake,  with  accents  ringing  clear. 
The  frenzied  people  hushed  their  strife  to  hear. 

“  Unhappy  men !  ”  he  said,  “  whose  passions 
blind 

Break  every  wholesome  law  that  God  designed. 
And  planted,  seed-like,  in  the  human  mind, 

“  Behold  in  War  no  creature  of  your  hate. 

Bora  at  your  bidding,  on  your  foes  to  sate 
The  reckless  vengeance  of  impending  Fate ; 

“  No  aider  and  abetter  of  your  lust 

Of  ‘  glory  ’  (falsely  called) ;  no  prop  to  trust 

In  feuds  infernal  with  your  fellow  dust ; 

“  No  friend  to  your  ambition,  O  ye  Kings, 

And  Popes,  and  Emperors  !  who  pull  the  strings 
'That  move  the  puppets  whence  Dominion 
springs  1 

“  Nor  friend  of  yours,  O  peoples,  mad  as  they, 
AVho  hate  your  brothers,  if  they  learn  to  pray 
In  speech  that  difiers  from  your  ‘yea’  and 
‘  nay  ’ ; 

“  Trust  not  in  Me !  I  dwell  at  God’s  right  hand. 
And  wield  his  two-edged  sword  and  flaming 
brand. 

The  arbiter  of  Fate,  that  He  has  planned. 

“And  if  I  draw  it  in  the  wicked’s  name. 

My  sword  is  true  to  God,  from  whence  it  came. 
The  double  sword  of  Justice  and  of  Shame,  — 

“  Shame  for  the  Wrong,  and  Justice  for  the 
Right ; 

For  guilt,  the  punishment;  through  darkness, 
Light ! 

These  are  th’  eternal  issues  of  the  fight. 

“  These  shape  my  purpose  when  the  people  roar 
Like  waves  tumultuous  on  the  rocky  shore ; 
These  slumber  in  my  ends  for  evermore. 

"  I  smite  for  God,  and  for  his  Holy  Peace !  — 
And,  till  men’s  love  and  knowledge  shall  in¬ 
crease. 

And  Earth  grow  wise,  mine  arm  shall  never 
cease  1 

“  Still  shall  my  legions  thunder  o’er  the  sod. 
Still  shall  my  hand  wield  Fate’s  avenging  rod. 
Still  shall  my  judgments  siieak  the  Doom  of 
God  1 

Charles  Mackay. 


In  the  Doctor’s  Waiting-Room  is  the  title 
of  a  Saturday  Review  article  written  in  the 
tone  which  has  made  tliat  newspaper  famous. 
After  describing  the  anteroom  and  its  occu- 
jiants  —  the  opulent,  rubicund  banker,  the 
young  fashionable  with  his  eyeglass,  the 
Sister  of  Mercy,  tlie  London  parson,  the 
young  husband  and  wife  nervously  watching 


a  wailing  child,  the  retiring  governess,  and 
the  rest  of  the  patients,  the  odd  things 
aliout  whom  is  that  “  they  look  as  well  as 
well  (leople  can  look  ” —  the  writer  specu- 
I  lates  iqion  the  books  on  the  tables ;  wonder- 
I  ing  whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  bequests 
i  of  patients  suffering  under  various  forms  of 
I  mental  disease  :  — 

"  There  is  a  Book  of  Beauty.  There  is  a 
book  of  sermons.  There  is  a  copy  of  Bright’s 
Speeches.  A  treatise  on  Gout  lies  on  the  top  of 
a  mneh-thnmbed  volume  of  the  Idyls.  Beside 
them  lies  the  second  volume  of  the  last  fashion¬ 
able  novel.  Across  the  table,  bound  in  green 
I  and  gold,  is  the  Shorn  Lamb,  or  Christian  Res- 
I  ignation,  a  present  from  the  authoress.  The 
I  jiarson  is  deep  in  the  book  of  sermons.  The 
I  governess  has  been  trying  the  Shorn  Lamb,  and 
has  put  it  down.  The  rubicund  banker  is  turn¬ 
ing  over  a  volume  with  Dore’s  illustrations,  and 
muttering  from  time  to  time  ‘  Insane,  quite  in¬ 
sane’  For  our  own  part  we  seize  the  Golden 
Treasury  and  plunge  into  Alexander’s  Feast. 
But  not  even  the  genius  of  Dryden  can  charm 
away  the  tedium  of  sueh  a  morning  as  this. 
There  is  a  general  air  of  fidgetiness,  of  impa¬ 
tience  about  the  room.  The  exquisite  has  given 
I  up  drumming  on  the  window,  and  is  pensively 
contemptating  his  boots.  The  man  of  business 
has  twice  compared  his  watch  in  a  quarrelsome 
sort  of  way  with  the  clock.  The  old  stager,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  ways  of  waiting-rooms,  sleeps 
lightly,  awakening  with  a  gleam  of  hope  at  each 
opening  of  the  door.  One  after  another  disap¬ 
pears,  and  yet  the  room  seems  just  as  full  as  Im- 
fore.  The  banker  slams  his  Dore,  and  wants  to 
know  what  is  the  good  of  an  engagement  if  one 
is  kept  waiting  the  whole  morning.  The  portly 
mamma  rings  the  bell  to  inquire  when  the'  doc¬ 
tor  will  ‘  really  ’  be  able  to  attend  to  her  sutter- 
ing  daughter.  The  governess  looks  nervously 
at  her  watch,  as  if  it  were  very  nearly  the  hour 
for  her  pupil.  The  Sister  of  Mercy  has  put  her 
book  of  Hours  in  her  pocket,  and  looks  as 
if  she  were  secretly  telling  her  beads.  Every 
head  goes  up  when  the  door  opens,  and  every¬ 
body  looks  very  angry  at  finding  it  is  not  his 
turn.  On  this  question  of  succession,  indeed, 
bitter  suspicions  begin  to  prevail.  It  is  darkly 
hinted  that  the  dignified  servant  in  whose  hands 
arc  our  destinies  is  accessible  to  bribes.  The 
suspicion  becomes  a  revolt  when  the  fashionable 
young  fellow,  after  an  interview  with  that  func¬ 
tionary,  i.s  promised  to  “  see  the  doctor  next.” 
The  Girl  of  the  Season  rises  with  majesty,  and 
thinks  ‘  we  may  as  well  go  home.’  A  portly 
person  with  a  massive  watch-chain  dashes  down 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  denounces  with  en¬ 
ergy  the  system  of  ‘  favoritism.’  All  glare  at 
the  dignified  servant,  and  the  dignified  servant 
with  a  bland  indifierence  to  probabilities  prom¬ 
ises  each  remonstrant  that  the  doctor  will  see 
him  in  a  few  minutes.  The  third  repetition  of 
this  assurance  is  received  with  general  derision. 
The  man  with  the  watch-chain  points  indignant¬ 
ly  to  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the  clock.  'I'he 
Sister  of  Mercy  fixes  a  stony  eye  upon  the  im- 
]ierturbablo  functionary,  and  moves  her  lips  en¬ 
ergetically,  as  if  praying  for  him.  The  old 
stager  simply  wakes  up  from  sleep,  inquires 
‘  My  turn  1  ’  and  nods  quietly  again.  It  is  at 
that  moment  of  general  insurrection  that  the 
finger  of  the  bland  fuctionary  points  to  my  re¬ 
mote  corner,  and  I  find  there  is  an  end  even  to 
waiting  for  the  doctor.” 


Of  the  Paris  termini  five,  those  of  Stras- 
Imurg,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Mont  Parnasse,  and 
Sceaux,  are  closed.  From  St.  Lazare  peo¬ 
ple  travel  still  on  the  circular  railway.  From 
the  Bastille  travellers  go  as  far  as  Bel-Air, 
and  from  the  northern  terminus  as  far  as  St. 
Denis.  If  they  go  farther  they  fare  worse. 


The  National  Zeitung  states  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  of  Strasbourg  has  been  complete¬ 
ly  destroyed.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
works  were  the  betrothal  of  St.  Catherine  to 
the  child  Jesus,  by  Mending;  a  Madonna 
Pietro  Perugino ;  and  several  religious  paint¬ 
ings  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

HOME  NEWS. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Grafton,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  was  entered  on  Tuesday  night, 
Out.  25th,  by  burglars,  who,  after  gagging  and 
handcuffing  the  watchman,  robbed  the  bank  of 
between  $  200,000  and  S  300,000  in  treasure  and 
valuables,  S  100,000  of  which  was  in  government 
bonds.  There  were  five  of  them  in  the  bank,  but 
they  pretended  to  the  watchman  there  were  twelve. 
They  stole  a  horse  and  wagon,  which  was  found  in 
Worcester  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Morton  declines  the  English  mission,  on 
the  ground  that  as  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
to  the  Republicans  of  bis  State,  it  would  be  bad 
faith  to  resign  at  this  time,  when  the  newly  elected 
Legislature  of  Indiana  would  elect  a  Democrat  to 
succeed  him.  President  Grant  concurs  both  in 
his  decision  and  bis  reasons,  but  regrets  that  the 
countiy  is  not  to  have  bis  valuable  services  at  the 
English  court  at  this  important  juncture. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
cial  Science  Association  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  25,  26,  27.  Several  important  papers  were 
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read  and  addresses  made  by  Judge  Strong,  Charles 
C.  I’erkiiis,  George  B.  Emerson,  Joseph  Wheaton, 
and  other  well-known  gentlemen. 

Secretary  Cox  left  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Oct.  31,  and  Mr.  Delano  assumed  its  duties. 
The  correspondence  between  Secretary  Cox  and 
the  President  has  been  nijblished,  but  it  adds  little 
to  what  was  aiready  known.  Gen.  Cox  retires 
with  the  regrets  and  respect  of  all  good  citizens 
who  desire  to  have  the  civil  service  honestly  and 
intelligently  administered. 

Gen.  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  Coliege,  to  succeed  his  father, 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  in  honor  of  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  name  of  the  institution  has  been  changed 
to  Washington  Lee  University. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Thk  War.  —  The  great  event  of  the  week  since 
our  last  record  is  the  capitulation  of  Metz.  On 
lionday,  Oct.  24,  Marshal  Bazaine  convinced  Gen. 
Caffinieres,  commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Metz, 
that  it  was  useiess  to  try  to  cut  through  the  Prus¬ 
sian  lines,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  with  propositions  for  capitulating.  The 
capitulation  was  not  signed,  however,  until  Thurs¬ 
day,  27th,  and  the  Germans  took  possession  of 
Metz  Saturday,  29th.  It  is  reported  that  the  Metz 
capitulation  includes  67  infantry  regiments,  13 
battalions  of  foot  chasseurs,  18  fort  and  d^pot  bat¬ 
talions,  36  cavalry  regiments,  —  namely,  10  cuiras¬ 
siers,  1  gardes,  11  dragoons,  2  lancers,  3  hussars,  3 
chasseurs,  and  3  chasseurs  d’Afrique,  —  and  also  6 
d^pot  squadrons,  116  field-batteries,  17  batteries  of 
laitrailleuses,  69  eagles  belonging  to  the  infantry, — 
of  which  two  were  formerly  taken  at  Mars  la 
Tour,  —  and  36  cavalry  eagles.  The  number  of 
prisoners  is  178,000.  The  army  originally  com¬ 
prised  221  battalions  of  infantry  and  162  squad¬ 
rons  of  horse.  The  original  numerical  strength 
was  210,000  infantry,  21,460  cavalry,  690  guns  and 
102  mitrailleuses,  three  marshals,  —  Bazaine,  Can- 
robert,  and  Leboeuf,  —  three  corps  commanders,  — 
Frossard,  De  Caen,  and  L’ Admirault,  —  forty  divis¬ 
ion  generals  and  one  hundred  brigadiers.  Ninety 
thousand  of  the  sound  prisoners  have  been  sent  to 
North  Germany,  and  fifty  thousand  to  South  Ger¬ 
many.  The  sick  and  wounded  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  same  proportion.  Marshal  Bazaine 
has  been  condemned  in  the  bitterest  terms,  by  the 
French  Provisionai  Government,  for  surrendering ; 
he  is  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  a  tool  of  the 
“  Man  of  Sedan."  His  surrender  of  the  last  por¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  army  of  France,  and  the 
strongest  French  fortress,  is  made  the  occasion  for 
a  flaming  appeal  by  MM.  Cremieux,  Glais-Bi- 
zoin,  and  Gambetta,  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
French  people. 

The  Indepettdance  Beige  published  a  letter  Oct. 
31,  signed  by  a  late  officer  under  Marshal  Bazaine, 
but  who  escaped  after  the  surrender  of  Metz,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  soldiers  were  deceived  as 
to  the  true  state  of  affairs  by  Marshal  Bazaine 
until  the  last.  Marshal  Bazaine  and  the  other 
Bonapartist  leaders,  when  urged  and  demanded  by 
the  soldiers  to  make  a  grand  endeavor  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  Prussian  lines,  averred  that  the 
array  inside  the  walls  of  Metz  were  to  go  out  witli 
colors  flying  and  all  the  honors  of  war.  They 
were  also  informed  tliat  civil  war  and  discord  pre¬ 
vailed  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and 
that  assistance  had  been  asked  of  the  soldiers  of 
France  by  Prussia  to  be  exerted  against  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  empire. 

It  is  stated  that  previous  to  the  capitulation  of 
Metz,  Bazaine  buried  in  the  earth  a  caitse  de  Par- 
mee  containing  40,000,000  francs  in  gold  and 
10.000,000  francs  in  silver.  The  Germans  received 
infbrmation  as  to  the  burial  of  this  treasure,  and 
forced  him  to  reveal  the  locality  so  as  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  that  which  occurred  at  Sedan.  _ 

On  the  eve  of  the  capitulation  of  that  city  it  is 
now  known  that  the  French  officers  divided  among 
themselves  the  contents  of  the  array  chest.  It  is 
said  that  Napoleon  by  this  means  enriched  him¬ 
self  to  the  extent  of  2.000,000  francs. 

A  portion  of  the  Prussian  army  corps  which 
was  released  from  the  besiegement  of  Metz  by  the 
capitulation  of  Bazaine  immediately  began  a 
movement  on  Lyons,  by  way  of  Nancy  and  Dijon. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Lyons,  and  operate  against  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  south  of  France. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  King  William  tel¬ 
egraphed  as  follows  from  Versailles  to  (Jueen  Au¬ 
gusta  :  — 

“The  defeat  of  the  two  hostile  armies  which 
recently  marched  against  us  warrants  me  in  con¬ 
ferring  on  our  two  commanders,  Fritz  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Charles,  the  batons  of  Field-Marshal,  —  the 
first  instances  of  such  appointments  in  our  family 
history.  William.” 

The  Siege  of  Paris.  — The  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung 
of  Oct.  29  stated  that  the  last  surnmons  to  sur¬ 
render  had  been  forwarded  to  the  military  author¬ 
ities  inside  the  Paris  fortifications,  and  that  if  the 
city  were  not  surrendered,  the  bombardment 
would  begin  the  Ist  of  November.  On  the  31st 
of  October  the  Germans  about  Paris  held  solemn 
religious  services,  preparatoiy  to  active  operations. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  the  rulers  of  the  various 
States  of  South  Germany,  to  come  and  witness  the 
bombardment  of  Paris. 

An  officer  on  General  Moltke’s  staff  writes  from 
Versailles  Oct.  22  as  follows:  “When  the  Paris 
affair  will  be  ended  no  mortal  man  can  certainly 
teli.  My  personal  calculation  is,  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  At  all 
events  we  shall  do  the  business  thoroughly,  having, 
to  be  sure,  hunger  for  our  best  alt” 

It  is  stated  that  a  young  girl  of  Tours  is  creating 
the  most  intense  excitement  by  imitating  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  .loan  of  Arc,  that  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
persons  have  joined  her  standard,  and  that  her 
appeals  for  recruits  are  said  to  be  singularly  patri¬ 
otic  and  eloquent. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  paid  an  official  visit  in  state,  Oct.  28,  to  the 
Empress  Eugdnie  at  Chiselhurst.  They  were  at- 
tenoed  by  Vwcount  Sydney,  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  The  Prince  Imperial 
received  the  princely  visitors  in  the  vestibule  of 
Camden  House,  and  conducted  them  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Empress.  The  august  personages 
stated  that  they  were  expressly  charged  by  the 


Queen  to  renew  to  the  Empress  the  expression  of 
her  sincere  sympathy. 

Prince  Napoleon,  having  been  accused  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  publishes  a 
long  communication  in  the  London  journals,  Oct. 
27,  contradicting  the  charge.  He  denies  having 
seen  either  General  Bonrbaki  or  General  Boyer, 
who  came  to  England  on  a  mission  from  Bazaine 
to  the  Empress.  He  says  he  r^rted  personally 
to  the  Empress  the  expression  of  his  devotion  and 
fidelity. 

The  four  missing  boats  of  the  wrecked  steam¬ 
ship  Cambria  were  found,  Oct.  27,  on  the  Giants’ 
Causeway,  Ireland,  empty,  and  no  trace  of  the 
passengers  or  crew  was  visible  anywhere.  The 
stem  of  the  steamer  drifted  ashore  at  Islay,  Scot¬ 
land,  but  no  trace  of  any  other  survivor  of  the 
wreck  but  McGartiand  has  been  found. 

Germany.  —  It  is  reported  from  Versailles,  Oct. 
29,  that  the  North  German  Minister  to  Spain  has 
been  authorized  to  make  the  following  statement 
to  the  Spanish  Government  in  regard  to  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Prince  Amadeus  for  the  throne :  — 

“  The  King  of  Prussia,  having  heretofore  admit¬ 
ted  the  right  of  Spain  to  choose  her  own  sovereign, 
holds  to  that  admission.  Germany  declines  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  example  of  France  by  interfering  with 
Spain,  and  is  ready  to  acknowledge  any  act  of  the 
Spanish  people  regarding  their  future  Sovereign.” 

It  is  announced  by  a  telegram,  dated  in  Berlin, 
Oct  29,  that  the  States  of  Germany  —  Federated 
and  Southern  —  have  agreed  to  name  His  Majesty 
King  William  of  Prussia  Emperor  of  Germany. 

As  a  concession  to  popular  sentiment  Herr  Jacoby 
the  German  Republican,  and  seven  other  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners  have  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government. 

Gen.  Von  Moltke  celebrated  his  seventieth  birth¬ 
day  at  Versailles,  Oct.  26,  and  received  congratu¬ 
lations  from  the  King,  the  Crown  Prince,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the  Princes  and 
statesmen  now  present  at  the  royal  head-quarters. 
King  William,  as  a  birthday  present,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Count. 

Accounts  from  Rome  from  authoritative  sources 
represent  that  the  Pope  is  extremely  dmected  at 
the  loss  of  his  temporal  sovereignty.  He  has  re¬ 
fused  alt  endeavors  to  draw  him  from  his  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  beyond 
the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  also  announced 
that  he  has  resolved  to  push  his  resistance  to  the 
final  act  of  the  occupation  to  the  utmost.  He  has 
forbidden  the  usual  October  amusements  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Sundays  of  the  month  at  Monte  Testao- 
cio  and  the  Borgez  Gardens.  He  allows  the  infe¬ 
rior  household  of  the  Vatican  to  partake  of  grand 
banquets,  while  he  himself  presides  only  at  dessert 
on  Sunday. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


October  126. 

FiNANOlAl. 

Losdoh.  —  Consols,  02>4  ;  C.  S.  &-20’s,  1S62,  89 ‘a  ;  do. 
1867,  90. 

FRANxroRT.  —  U.  S.  &-20’s,  1862,  95}i. 

NSW  Yoax.— Gold,  112,^  •,  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113«  ;  5-20’s, 
1862, 112K  i  do.  1867,110;«,. 

COMHZBOUL. 

Livibfool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9d. ;  r«d  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lOs.  3d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16^c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S  1.36  (c<  1.42>^. 

CaiCAQO.  —  Spring  wheat,  S  1.011^  (No.  2). 

October  127. 

Financiai.. 

Lonsoh.  —  Consols,  •,  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  89  ;  do. 
1867,  90)4. 

FBANxroBT.  —  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  95)4. 

New  York.  —  Gold,  111 }  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 113X  ;  5-20’i, 

1862. 112) .  i  do.  1867, 110)4. 

COMHEBCLtL. 

Livirpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9  Vd. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  lO^.c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  ft  1.34  (g  1.36. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  81.00)4  (No.  2). 

October  28. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  92)4  •  G.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  89)4. 
Frankfort.  —  U.  8.  O-liW’s,  1862,  95)4. 

New  York.  — Gold,  111)4  i  U.  8. 6’8, 1881, 113*4  ;  5-20% 

1862. 112) 4  1  do.  1867,  110)4. 

COMMEBCUL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8)4d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16)4c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  8 1.35. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  97c.  (No.  2). 

October  ‘29. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  92)4  •  G.  8.  6-20’8, 1862,  89>4 
FBANKroRT.  — G.  8.  6-20’8,  1862,  96)4. 

New  York.  —  Gold.  Ill  )4 ;  C.  8.  6’8, 1881, 113),  ;  6-20’s, 

1862, 112)4  i  do.  1867, 110)4. 

COmiERCIAL. 

Livkrpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8)4d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  17c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.30  134)4. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  98)4c.  (No.  2). 

October  31. 

Financul. 

Lohdon.  —  Consols,  92)4  U.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  89)4  ;  do. 
1867,  90)4. 

New  York _ Gold,  111)4 ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113)4  :  6-20’s, 

1862, 112)4  i  do.  1867,  1.10)4. 

ComiEBCIAL. 

LiviBPOOi-  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  17c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.30  1.36. 

Chicago.  — Spring  wheat,  97)4o.  (No.  2). 

November  1. 

Financial. 

London.  — Consols,  92)4;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862, 89)4 ;  do. 
1867,  90)4. 

New  York.  —  Gold,  111*4  i  G.  S.  6's,1881, 113*4  ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  (ex-interest)  109)4  i  do.  1867, 110)4. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9)4d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  17c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8  l.SO  @  1.34. 

Cbioago.  —  Spring  wheat,  68)4c.  (No.  2). 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  hy  Fields  Osgood,  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER. 

GEORGE  SAND. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Every  Saturday,  by  Ralph  Keeler.] 


II.  {Omtinued.) 

C1AROL1NE  was  then  rather  bruised  than 
I  broken  by  desertion.  Her  love  for  her 
father  was  so  great,  and  she  mourned  him  so 
deeply,  that  the  ruin  of  her  own  future  pros¬ 
pects  seemed  to  her  but  a  secondary  grief. 
Though  she  was  not  at  all  indignant,  yet 
she  was  sensible  of  the  injury,  and  while 
she  revenged  herself  only  by  forgetting,  she 
preserved  toward  men  a  certain  vague  re¬ 
sentment,  which  kept  her  from  believing  in 
love  and  from  listening  to  the  flatteries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  beauty  up  to  the  age  at  which 
we  now  find  her,  cured,  courageous,  and 
sincerely  believing  herself’  proof  against  all 
attraction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  events  of 
the  year  which  we  have  just  made  her  pass 
over.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  loss  of 
a  fortune,  small  or  great,  does  not  become 
an  accomplished  fact  visibly  from  one  day 
to  the  next.  Settlements  with  creditors  are 
attempted,  a  belief  that  something  may  be 
saved  from  the  wreck  is  entertained,  a  series 
of  uncertainties  is  passed  through,  of  aston¬ 
ishments,  hopes  deferred,  up  to  the  day 
when,  seeing  all  efforts  firuitless,  the  situ¬ 
ation,  good  or  bad,  is  finally  accepted. 
Camille  was  prostrated  hy  this  disaster, 
in  which,  to  the  last  moment,  she  re¬ 
fused  to  believe;  hut  she  was  well  mar¬ 
ried  and  did  not  suffer  any  real  hard¬ 
ship.  Caroline,  with  more  foresight,  was 
apparently  less  affected  by  the  positive  des¬ 
titution  which  necessarily  fell  upon  her. 
Her  brother-in-law  would  not  entertain  the 
thought  of  their  parting,  and  generously 
made  her  share  the  competence  of  his 
family;  but  she  understood  perfectly  that 
her  support  was  gone,  and  her  pride  in¬ 
creased  on  that  account.  Feeling  that  her 
sister  lacked  activity  and  a  sense  of  order, 
and  seeing  moreover  that  she  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  from  year  to  year  to  the  sufl’ering  and 
cares  of  maternity,  Caroline  became  the 
housekeeper,  the  nurse  of  the  children,  in 
short  the  first  maid-servant  of  the  little 
household,  and  into  the  austere  duties  of 
this  self-sacrifice  she  contrived  to  work  so 
much  "race,  good  sense,  and  cheerfulness, 
that  all  was  pleasant  around  her  and  she 
rendered  more  good  offices  than  she  received. 
Then  came  the  illness  of  her  brother-in-law, 
his  death,  the  discover)'  of  old  debts  which  he 
had  concealed,  intending  to  pay  them  off, 
gradually  and  easily,  out  of  his  salary' ;  in 
short,  the  embarrassment,  anxiety,  and 
trouble  of  Camille,  and,  at  last,  tlm  utter 
despondency  and  misery  of  the  young 
widow. 

We  have  seen  that  for  some  time,  Caro¬ 
line  had  been  hesitating  between  the  fear 
of  leaving  her  sister  alone  and  the  desire  to 
assist  her  by  some  direct  effort.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  wealthy  gentleman,  nei¬ 
ther  young  nor  very  gracious,  who  consid¬ 
ered  her  a  model  housewife,  and  made  her 
an  offer  of  marriage.  Caroline  felt,  at  first 
vaguely  but  afterwards  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness,  that  Camille  wished  her  to  sacrifice  her¬ 
self.  She  then  determined  that  she  would 
indeed  make  the  sacrifice,  but  in  a  different 
way.  She  asked  nothing  better  than  to  give 
up  her  freedom,  her  independence,  her  time, 
her  life ;  but  to  demand  the  offering  up  of 
herself,  soul  and  hodv,  to  procure  a  little 
more  comfort  for  the  family,  — this  was  too 
much.  She  pardoned  in  the  mother  her 
selfishness  as  a  sister,  and  without  appearing 
to  see  it,  she  decided  upon  the  course  which 
we  have  seen  her  take.  She  left  Camille 
in  a  poor  little  country  home,  rented  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blois,  and  set  out  for  Paris, 
where  we  know  she  was  kindly  welcomed 
by  Madame  de  Villemer,  whose  history  we 
have  now  also  briefiy  to  relate. 

Every  family  has  its  sore  spot,  every  for¬ 
tune  its  open  wound  out  of  which  its  life¬ 
blood  and  the  very  security  of  its  existence 
may  ebb  away.  The  noble  family  of  Ville- 
nier  had  its  skeleton  in  the  wild  misdoings 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marchioness.  The 
first  husband  of  the  Marchioness  had  been 
the  Duke  d’Al^ria,  a  haughty  Spaniard,  with 
a  terrible  disposition,  who  had  made  her  as 
unhappy  as  we  could  be,  but  who,  after  five 


stormy  years,  had  left  her  an  ample  fortune 
and  a  son  handsome,  good-humored,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  though  destined  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  scepticM,  royally  prodigal,  and  mis¬ 
erably  proffigate. 

Having  married  the  Marquis  de  Villemer, 
and  becoming  a  mother  and  widow  for  the 
second  time,  the  Marchioness  found  in  Ur- 
haiu,  her  second  son,  a  devoted,  generous 
fnend,  as  austere  in  his  habits  as  his  brother 
was  corrupt,  rich  enough  by  his  pater¬ 
nal  inheritance  to  prevent  him  finim  griev¬ 
ing  too  much  about  his  mother’s  ruin ;  for, 
at  the  time  when  we  begin  our  history  of 
these  three  people,  the  Marchioness  had 
little  or  notffing  left,  thanks  to  the  life 
which  the  young  Duke  had  led. 

At  this  period,  the  young  Duke  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  thirty-six  years  of  are,  and  the 
Marquis  nearly  thirty-three.  The  Duchess 
d’Aleria,  as  will  be  seen,  had  lost  little  time 
in  becoming  the  Marchioness  de  Villemer. 
No  one  had  blamed  her  for  this.  She  was 
passionately  attached  to  her  second  husband. 
It  is  even  said  that  she  had  loved  him  as  far 
as  she  might,  in  all  honor  and  innocence, 
before  her  first  widowhood.  The  Marchion¬ 
ess  had  a  generous  nature  and  was  some¬ 
what  excit^le.  And  the  premature  death 
of  this  second  husband  made  her  almost  in¬ 
sane  for  one  or  two  years.  She  would  not 
see  any  one,  and  even  her  own  children  be¬ 
came  almost  like  strangers  to  her.  Seeing 
this,  the  relatives  of  both  her  late  husbands 
were  disposed  to  set  her  aside  and  to  take 
charge  themselves  of  the  education  of  her 
sons ;  but,  at  this  idea,  the  Marchioness  capae 
to  her  senses.  Nature  made  a  great  effort ; 
her  soul  rose  above  its  sorrow,  her  motherly 
feeling  awoke,  and  the  passionate  crisis 
which  made  her  cling  to  her  two  sons  with 
tears  and  caresses,  restored  her  power  of 
reasoning  and  the  control  of  her  will.  She 
remained  an  invalid,  weak  and  prematurely 
old,  a  little  peculiar  in  some  respects,  yet 
highly  energetic  in  her  conduct,  exemplify' 
in  her  affections,  and  truly  noble  in  all  her 
relations  with  the  world.  From  this  time 
forth,  she  began  to  attract  notice  for  her  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  which  bad  been  for  a  long 
time  asleep  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  her 
sorrow  and  her  love,  but  which  now,  at  last, 
showed  themselves  in  the  form  of  courage. 

What  precedes  has  sufficientlv  establiwed 
her  position  in  this  story.  We  will  now 
leave  Caroline  de  Saint-Greneix  to  estimate 
as  she  understands  them  the  Marchioness 
and  her  two  sons. 

LETTER  TO  MADAME  CAMILLE  HEUDE- 
BEET. 

Paris,  March  16, 1846. 

Yes,  dear  little  sister,  I  am  very  well  set- 
I  tied,  as  I  have  told  you  in  my  preceding  let¬ 
ters.  I  have  a  pretty  room,  a  good  fire,  a 
fine  carriage,  servants,  and  a  well-furnished 
table.  I  have  only  to  believe  myself  rich 
and  a  Marchioness,  since,  scarcely  ever  out 
of  the  presence  of  my  old  lady,  I  am  neces¬ 
sarily  a  sharer  in  ^  the  comforts  of  her 
life. 

But  you  reproach  me  with  writing  very 
short  letters.  It  is  because,  up  to  this  time, 
I  have  had  hut  a  few  moments  to  myself. 
In  fact,  the  Marchioness,  who,  I  heueve, 
wished  to  put  me  a  little  to  proof,  appears 
now  to  be  satisfied  that  I  am  quite  sincerely 
devoted  to  her,  and  she  permits  me  to  leave 
her  at  midnight.  So  I  can  chat  with  you 
before  going  to  bed  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  for  the  Marchioness  receives  till 
two,  and  she  kept  me  an  hour  afterward  to 
discuss  the  people  whom  we  had  just  seen, 
—  a  task  which,  I  will  confess  to  you  as  I 
confessed  to  her,  began  to  be  very  weiui- 
some  to  me.  She  thought  that  I  was,  like 
her,  a  late  riser.  When  she  learned  that 
1  always  awoke  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  could  not  get  asleep  again,  she  gen¬ 
erously  respected  that  “  provincial  inmin- 
ity.”  So,  morning  or  evening,  I  shall  be 
hereafter  at  your  service,  dear  Camille. 

Yes,  I  love  this  old  l^y,  and  I  love  her 
a  great  deal.  She  has  a  great  charm  for 
me,  and  the  influence  which  she  exercises 
over  my  mind  comes  especially  fiom  the 
sincerity  and  purity  of  her  own.  She  is 
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not  without  prejudices,  it  is  true,  and  she 
has  uiany  ideas  wliich  are  not,  and  never  will 
be,  mine ;  but  she  holds  to  these  honestly, 
without  anythin"  like  hypocritical  subter¬ 
fuge,  and  the  antipathies  which  she  expresses 
are  not  at  all  formidable ;  for  even  in  her 
prepossessions  her  perfect  integrity  is  mani¬ 
fest. 


And  besides,  during  the  three  weeks  in 
which  I  have  seen  the  great  world,  —  since 
the  Marchioness,  without  givin"  formal  pai*- 
ties,  receives  quite  a  number  of  visits  every 
evening,  —  I  have  become  aware  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  eclipse,  of  which,  in  the  remoteness  of 
my  province,  I  never  formed  so  eomplete  an 
idea.  I  assure  you  that,  with  the  best  of 
manners  and  a  certain  air  of  superiority, 
people  here  arc  as  nearly  nonentities  as  they 
can  possibly  be.  They  no  longer  have  opin¬ 
ions  on  anything ;  they  find  fault  with  everv-- 
thing,  and  know  the  remedy  for  nothing. 
They  speak  ill  of  everybody,  and  are  never¬ 
theless  on  the  best  terms  with  everybody. 
There  is  no  indication  abont  it,  just  mere- 
Iv  scandal.  They  are  always  predicting 
the  greatest  catastrophes,  and  they  seem  to 
enjoy  the  most  profound  security.  In  a  word, 
they  are  as  empty  and  shallow  as  fickle¬ 
ness,  as  weakness  itself ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  troubled  spirits  and  of  these  thread¬ 
bare  convictions,  I  love  this  old  Marchioness, 
so  frank  in  her  antipathies  and  so  nobly  in¬ 
accessible  to  compromise.  I  seem  to  see  a 
personage  of  another  century,  a  sort  of  fe¬ 
male  Duke  de  Saint-Simon,  guarding  the  re¬ 
spect  of  rank  as  a  religion,  and  understand¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  power  of  money  against 
which  feeble  or  hypocritical  protests  are 
made  around  her. 

And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  know 
the  contempt  of  money  goes  a  good  way. 
Our  misfortunes  have  not  changed  me,  for 
1  do  not  call  by  the  name  of  money  that 
sacred  thing,  the  salary  which  I  now  earn 
here  proudly  and  even  with  a  little  haughti¬ 
ness.  That  is  duty,  a  guaranty  of  honor. 
Luxurj'  itself  when  it  is  the  continuation  or 
the  recompense  of  an  elevated  life,  does 
not  inspire  me  with  the  philosophic  disdain 
which*mways  conceals  a  trifle  of  envv ;  but 
wealth  coveted,  hunted  up  and  down,  Iwught 
at  the  price  of  ambitious  marriages,  by  the 
unwinding  of  political  conscience,  by  family 
intrigues  about  successions,  —  these  are 
what  justly  wear  the  villanous  name  of 
money,  and  on  that  point  I  agree  heartily 
with  the  Marchioness,  who  has  no  pardon 
for  interested  and  ill-suited  marriages,  and 
for  all  other  insipid  things,  whether  private 
or  public. 

That  is  whv  the  Marchioness  without  re¬ 
gret  and  without  dread  sees  all  that  she 
possesses  fall  day  by  day  into  a  gulf.  I 
have  already  said  somethin"  to  you  about 
that.  I  told  you  that  the  Duke*  d’Aleria, 
her  elder  son,  ruined  her,  while  the  younger, 
the  Marquis,  the  son  of  her  last  husband, 
came  to  her  support  with  tender  respect, 
and  again  placed  her  upon  a  very  comforta¬ 
ble  footing. 

I  must  now  speak  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
of  whom  I  have  yet  told  you  but  a  lew 
words.  I  have  seen  the  Marquis  from  the 
first  day  of  my  installation  here.  Every 
morning  from  noon  to  one  o’clock,  and  every 
evening  from  eleven  till  midnight,  he  passes 
with  bis  mother.  Besides,  he  dines  with  her 
quite  frequently.  I  have  therefore  had  time 
to  observe  him,  and  I  imagine  that  1  already 
know  him  tolerably  well.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  appears  to  me  to  have  had  no 
youth.  His  health  is  delicate,  and  bis  mind, 
which  is  cultivated  and  elevated,  is  engaged 
in  a  struggle  against  some  secret  grief,  or  a 
natural  tendency  to  sadness.  He  could  not 
have  an  external  appearance  less  striking  at 
first  sight,  and  exciting  more  sjTnpathy  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  his  face 
reveals  itself.  He  is  neither  tall  nor  short, 
neither  handsome  nor  homely.  There  is 
nothing  negligent  or  studied  in  his  style  of 
dress.  He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  everything  which  might  draw 
attention  to  the  person.  Yet  one  sees  very 
soon  that  he  is  no  ordinary  man.  The  few 
words  which  he  says  to  you  have  a  deep  or 
delicate  meaning,  and  his  eyes,  when  they 
lose  the  perplexity  of  a  certain  shv-ness,  are 
so  handsome,  so  good,  so  intelligent,  that  I 
do  not  believe  I  ever  met  their  equals. 

His  conduct  toward  his  mother  is  admi¬ 
rable  and  paints  him  at  full  length.  I  saw 
him  pay  out  several  millions,  all  his  person¬ 
al  fortune,  to  discharge  the  rash  debts  of  the 
elder  son,  and  he  never  frowned,  never  said 
a  word,  never  showed  any  vexation  or  re¬ 
gret.  The  weaker  she  was  toward  this 
ungrateful  and  graceless  son,  the  more  ten¬ 
der  and  devoted  and  respectful  was  the 
Marquis.  You  see  it  is  impossible  not  to 
esteem  this  man,  and,  as  for  me,  I  feel  a 
sort  of  veneration  for  him. 


His  conversation  too,  is  very  agreeable. 
He  scarcely  speaks  at  all  in  society  ;  but  in 
intiiuiicy,  when  the  first  n'serve  is  worn 
oft",  he  talks  charmingly.  He  is  not  only  a 
cultivated  man,  he  is  a  well  of  science.  1 
believe  he  has  read  everytliing,  f()r  upon 
whatever  subject  you  suggest,  he  is  inter¬ 
esting,  and  proves  that  he  has  sounded  it  to 
the  bottom.  His  conversation  is  so  necessary 
to  his  mother  that  when  anything  prevents 
his  accustomed  visit  or  lessens  its  duration, 
she  is  restless,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  her 
reckoning  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

At  first,  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  come  in  the 
morning.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  ri*tirc, 
and  I  did  so  the  more  readily,  seeing  that 
this  superior  and  therefore  excessively  mod¬ 
est  man  appeared  embarrassed  by  my  i)res- 
ence.  It  was  doing  me  great  honor,  to  be 
sure ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
he  had  so  far  regained  his  tranquillity  as  to 
ask  me  very  kindly  why  he  put  me  to  flight. 
I  should  not  have  believed  myself  authorized 
by  that  to  restrain  the  confidential  freedom 
of  the  son  and  mother;  but  she  herself 
begged  me  to  stay,  even  insisting  upon  it, 
and  she  afterward  gave  me  with  her  habitual 
frankness  her  reason  for  so  doing.  And 
here  is  that  reason,  which  is  a  little  singu¬ 
lar : — 

“  My  son  is  of  a  melancholy  spirit,”  she 
said ;  “  that,  however,  is  not  my  character. 
I  am  very  much  de])ressed  or  very  animated, 
never  dreamy,  and  dreaminess  in  others 
irritates  me  a  little.  In  my  son  it  troubles 
or  afflicts  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
resign  myself  to  it.  When  we  are  alone  to¬ 
gether  it  requires  constant  effort  on  my  part 
to  keep  him  from  falling  into  his  reveries. 
When  we  are  surrounded  bv  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  persons  of  an  evening,  he  gives  himself 
up  to  his  thoughts  without  restraint,  and 
fi«quently  maintains  a  complete  reserve. 
To  enjoy  the  full  flavor  of  his  mind,  which 
is  my  jKJculiar  pleasure  and  greatest  happi¬ 
ness,  nothing  is  more  favorable  than  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  especiallv  if  that 
third  person  is  one  of  merit.  The  Marquis 
then  takes  the  trouble  to  be  charming,  at 
first  out  of  jwliteness  and  then  little  by  little 
out  of  a  fastidious  desire  to  please,  though 
he  may  not  suspect  it  himself.  In  fact,  he  is 
a  man  who  needs  to  be  drawn  away  fWjm 
his  own  reflections,  and  he  is  so  perfect  to  me 
that  I  have  not  the  right  or  the  wish  to 
enter  upon  this  contest  openly,  while  the 
presence  of  a  j)erson,  who  even  without  say¬ 
ing  anything  is  supposed  to  listen,  forces 
him  to  exert  himself;  seeing  that,  if  he 
fears  to  ap])ear  a  pedant  by  speaking  too 
much,  he  fears  still  more  to  appi-ar  affected 
when  he  forgets  himself  in  thought.  So, 
my  dear,  you  will  do  us  both  a  great  service 
in  not  leaving  us  too  much  alone.” 

“  Nevertheless,  madame,”  I  answered,  “  if 
you  should  have  private  matters  to  speak 
about,  how  shall  I  know  ?  ” 

Thereupon  she  promised  that  in  such  a 
case  she  would  give  me  notice  by  asking  me 
if  the  clock  is  not  slow. 


HI. 

CONTINUATIOX  OF  THF.  LETTEK  TO  MA¬ 
DAME  HEUDEBERT. 

I  go  on  with  my  letter  which  sleep  forced 
me  to  leave  off*  last  night,  and,  as  it  is  only 
nine  o’clock  and  as  I  do  not  see  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  before  noon,  I  have  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  time  to  complete  the  details  which 
will  he  necessary  to  post  you  as  to  my  situ¬ 
ation. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  described 
the  Marquis  to  you  sufficiently,  and  that  you 
can  now  very  well  represent  him  to  yourself. 
To  answer  all  your  questions,  I  am  going  to 
tell  vou  how  my  days  are  passed. 

The  first  fortnight  was  a  little  bard,  I  con¬ 
fess,  now  that  I  have  obtained  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  modification  of  my  duties.  You  know 
how  much  need  I  have  of  exercise,  and  how 
active  I  have  been  for  the  last  six  years ; 
but  here,  alas  1  I  have  no  house  to  keep  in 
order  and  to  run  over  from  top  to  bottom  a 
hundred  limes  a  day,  no  child  to  walk  with 
and  to  make  play,  not  even  a  dog  with  which 
I  can  run,  under  the  pretext  of  amusing  it. 
The  Marchioness  has  a  horror  of  animals ; 
she  goes  out  but  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
ride  up  and  down  the  avenue  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  She  calls  that  taking  exercise. 
Infirm  and  unable  to  go  up  stairs,  except 
with  the  aid  of  a  servant’s  arm,  —  a  thing 
dreadful  enough  to  her,  for  she  was  once 
let  fall  in  doing  it,  —  she  pays  no  visits, 
though  she  passes  her  life  in  receiving  them. 
All  the  activity,  all  the  vigor  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  is  in  her  head,  and  much  in  her 
speech ;  she  talks  remarkably  well  and  she 
knows  it;  but  she  is  not  on  that  account 
guilty  of  any  weak  vanity,  and  thinks  less 


of  making  herself  heard  than  of  venting  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  agitate  her. 

She  has,  you  sec,  an  energetic  nature  and 
a  singular  earnestness  in  her  opinions  of  all 
things,  even  of  those  which  stiem  to  me  of 
very  little  account.  She  could  never  be 
quite  happy ;  she  has  been  seeking  to  be  so 
too  long ;  and  living  with  her  incessantly  is 
tiresome,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  which 
she  exercises.  Her  hands  are  perfectly  idle ; 
nevertheless  her  sight  is  sharp  and  her  fin¬ 
gers  are  still  nimble,  for  she  plays  tolerably 
uiKtn  the  piano  ;  hut  she  eschews  everytliing 
that  interteres  with  talking  and  no  longer 
asks  me  to  read  or  to  play.  She  says  tliat 
she  holds  my  talents  in  reserve  for  the 
country  where  she  finds  herself  more  alone 
and  whither  we  lu’e  to  go  in  two  months.  I 
look  forward  to  this  change  with  rc‘al  pleas¬ 
ure,  as  here  the  life  of  the  body  is  too  much 
suppressed.  And  then  the  good  Marchioness 
has  the  habit  of  living  in  a  temperature  of 
Senegal,  besides  covering  herself  with  fier- 
fumes,  and  her  apartment  is  filled  with  the 
most  odorous  of  flowers ;  they  are  very 
beautiful  to  see,  but  in  the  absence  of  air, 
it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  breathe. 

Moreover  I  have  to  be  idle,  like  her.  I 
tried  at  first  to  embroider  wliile  with  her ; 
that,  I  saw  very  soon,  disturbed  her  nerves. 
She  asked  me  if  I  was  working  by  the  day, 
if  there  was  any  hurry  for  what  I  was  doing, 
if  it  was  veiy  useful,  and  she  interrupted  a 
dozen  times  with  no  other  motive  than  to 
see  me  stop  the  work  wliick  annoyed  her. 
At  last  1  had  to  abandon  it  altogether  or  it 
would  have  thrown  her  into  a  tit  of  illness. 
She  was  well  pleased  at  this,  and  in  order 
to  insure  herself  against  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  on  my  i)art,  she  gave  me  a  very 
frank  e.\j)Osition  of  her  way  of  thinking  in 
such  matters.  She  holds  that  women  who 
busy  their  hands  and  eyes  with  needlework 
put  a  great  deal  more  of  then'  minds  into  it 
than  they  are  themselves  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge.  It  is,  according  to  her,  a  way  of 
stultifying  one’s  self  in  order  to  escape  the 
tedium  of  existence.  She  does  not  under¬ 
stand  it  except  in  tlie  hands  of  unhappy 
persons  and  of  ])risoners.  And  then  she 
sweetened  the  draught  for  me  by  adding 
that  this  sort  of  work  gave  me  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  lady’s-maid  and  that  she  wished 
me  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  visitors  her 
companion  and  her  friend.  So  she  puts  me 
forward  in  conversation,  referring  to  me 
frequently  in  order  to  force  me  to  “  show  my 
intmligence,”  —  what  I  am  especially  care¬ 
ful  not  to  do,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  none  at 
all  when  people  are  looking  at  me  and 
listening  to  me. 

I  do  my  best,  however,  not  to  sit  stolidly 
motionless,  and  1  regret  deeply  that  my  old 
triend  — since  my  friend  she  really  is  —  does 
not  consent  to  receive  from  me  the  most 
trifling  service ;  she  even  rings  for  her  maid 
to  pick  up  her  pocket-handkerchief,  unless 
I  hasten  to  seize  it,  and  yet  she  reproaches 
me  with  devoting  myself  to  her  too  much, 
not  perceiving  that  I  suffer  for  the  want  of 
something  to  which  I  can  devote  myself. 

You  may  ask  why,  therefore,  she  has 
taken  me  into  her  service ;  I  will  tell  you : 
she  docs  not  receive  before  four  o’clock,  and 
up  to  that  time,  —  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
hlarquis  leaves  her,  —  she  hears  the  reading 
of  the  newspapers  and  attends  to  her  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  it  is  1,  then,  who  read  and  write 
lor  her.  Why  she  does  not  read  and  write  | 
herself,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  for  she  is  , 
very  able  to  do  both.  1  think,  however,  I  | 
can  see  that  she  cannot  endure  solitude,  | 
and  that  the  dread  with  which  it  inspires  i 
her  cannot  be  counteracted  by  any  occupa-  ! 
tion  whatever.  Certainly  there  is  in  her  | 
something  strange  which  does  not  appear,  I 
but  wliich  exists  in  the  secret  places  of  her  | 
heart  or  head.  Hers  is  perhaps  a  nature  a  | 
little  perverted  by  the  relations  it  has  been  i 
forced  to  sustain  towiird  others.  It  is  too 
late  to  teach  her  to  be  busy,  and  perhaps 
she  cannot  even  think  when  she  is  alone. 

It  is  certain  that  when  I  enter  her  apart¬ 
ment  at  tlic  stroke  of  noon  I  find  her  very 
different  from  what  I  left  her  the  night  be¬ 
fore  in  the  midst  of  her  drawing-room.  She 
seems  to  grow  ten  years  older  every  night.  i 
I  know  that  her  maids  make  a  long  toilet  for  | 
her,  during  which  she  does  not  speak  a  sin-  | 
gle  word  to  them,  for  she  has  a  great  con¬ 
tempt  for  people  whose  language  is  vulgar. 
She  becomes  so  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
these  poor  women  (perhaps  she  has  been 
sleepless, which  also  annoys  her  desperately) 
that  she  appeivrs  half  dead  and  is  frightfully 
pale  when  I  first  see  her;  but  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  this  is  no  longer  the  case ; 
she  becomes  thoroughly  waked  up,  and  by 
the  time  the  Marquis  arrives  she  has  re¬ 
gained  the  ten  years  of  the  night. 

Her  correspondence,  of  which  I  ought  to 
say  nothing,  although  there  is  not  the  least 


secret  about  it,  is  by  no  means  a  necessity 
of  her  jxisition  or  of  her  interests.  It  mere¬ 
ly  gratifies  her  need  to  talk  with  her  absent 
friends.  It  is,  she  savs,  a  manner  of  spi-ak- 
ing,  of  exchanging  ideas,  which  varies  the 
only  pleasure  she  knows,  namely,  that  of 
being  in  continual  communication  with  the 
nunds  of  others. 

So  be  it !  but,  for  my  part,  that  would  not 
be  my  taste,  if  1  were  troubled  with  leisure. 
I  would  please  myself  only  with  those  I 
loved,  and  certainly  the  Marchioness  cannot 
love  very  much  the  forty  or  fifty  persons  to 
whom  she  writes,  and  the  two  or  tluce  hun¬ 
dred  whom  she  receives  every  week. 

My  taste,  however,  docs  not  come  into 
the  question,  and  I  will  not  criticise  her  to 
whom  I  have  given  my  liberty.  Tliat  would 
be  cowardly,  for,  after  all,  if  I  did  not  es¬ 
teem  or  respect  her,  I  should  be  free  to 
betake  myself  elsewhere.  Besides,  suppos¬ 
ing  my  ri'spect  and  esteem  are  cumbered 
by  the  endurance  of  certain  eccentricities  — 
as  I  might  everywhere  meet  with  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  and  probably'  yvorse  things  —  I  do  not 
see  why  1  should  look  with  a  magnifying- 
glass  upon  those  yvhich  I  want  to  put  up 
with  cheerfully  and  ])hilosophically.  Tlien, 
dear  sister,  if  I  have  hapi)encd  to  blame  or 
ridicule  any  one  or  anything  here,  take  it 
as  having  escajHJd  me  inadvertently,  and 
believe  that  yvith  you  I  have  not  cared  to 
restrain  myself;  for,  be  assured,  nothing 
troubles  me  or  gives  me  any  real  suffering. 

The  gist  of  all  this  is  that  in  the  soul  of 
the  Marchioness  there  is  something  strong, 
warm,  and  therefore  sincere,  which  really 
attaches  me  to  her  and  causes  me  to  accept 
without  the  least  repugnance  the  task  of 
diverting  her  and  keeping  her  cheerful.  I 
know  very  well,  yvhatever  she  may  say,  that 
I  am  something  much  worse  than  an  attend¬ 
ant  ;  I  am  a  slave ;  but  I  am  so  by  my  own 
yvill,  and  therefore  I  feel  in  my  conscience 
as  free  as  the  air.  What  is  freer  than  the 
spirit  of  a  captive,  or  of  one  proscribed  for 
his  faith  ? 

I  had  not  reflected  upon  'all  tliis  when  I 
left  you,  my  sister ;  1  believed  that  I  would 
have  to  suffer  a  great  deal.  Well,  I  have 
reflected  upon  it  now,  and,  save  the  yvant  of 
exercise  which  is  altogetlier  a  phy  sical  mat¬ 
ter,  1  have  not  suffered  at  all.  ^hat  little 
suffering  will  be  spared  me  hereafter;  do 
not  torment  yourself  about  it.  I  yvas  forced 
to  acknowledge  it  to  you.  Henceforth  I 
shall  be  pi'rmitted  to  go  to  sleej)  early- 
enough,  and  I  can  walk  in  the  garden  of 
the  hotel,  which  is  not  large,  but  in  yvhich  I 
succeed  in  going  a  good  way,  yvhile  thinking 
of  you  and  our  wide  fields.  Then  I  imagine 
myself  there,  witli  you  and  the  children 
around  me,  —  a  beautiful  dream  which  does 
me  good. 

But  I  perceive  that  T  have  told  you 
nothing  yet  of  the  Duke ;  I  noyv  come  to 
that  subject. 

It  was  no  more  than  three  days  ago  that 
I  finally  got  sight  of  him.  I  will  confess 
that  I  was  not  very  impatient  to  see  him. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  horror  of 
the  man  who  has  ruined  his  mother,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  is  adorned  with  every  vice. 
Well,  my  surprise  was  very  great,  and  if 
my  aversion  to  his  character  abides,  I  am 
forced  to  say  that  his  person  is  not,  as  I  had 
pictured  it,  disagreeable  to  me. 

In  my  dread  I  had  endowed  him  with 
claws  and  horns.  Nevertheless,  you  shall 
see  how  I  approached  this  demon  yvithout 
recognizing  him.  I  must  tell  you  first  that 
nothing  could  be  more  irregular  than  his 
relations  with  his  mother,  'rhere  are  yveeks, 
months  even,  in  which  he  comes  to  see  her 
almost  every  day;  then  he  disappears,  is 
not  spoken  of  for  months  or  weeks,  and 
when  he  appears  again  there  is  no  more  ex¬ 
planation  on  one  side  or  the  other  than  if 
he  had  gone  ayvay  the  night  before.  I  do 
not  knoyv  yet  how  the  Marchioness  takes 
this.  I  have  sometimes  heard  her  mention 
her  eldest  son  as  calmly  and  resjyectfully  as 
if  she  were  speaking  of  the  M^aniuis,  and 
you  may  well  suppose  that  I  have  never 
permitted  myself  to  ask  the  least  question 
upon  a  subject  so  delicate.  She  merely  re¬ 
lated  once  in  my  presence,  but  without  any 
sort  of  comment,  what  I  have  just  told  you 
about  the  capricious  irregularity  of  his 
visits. 

I  had  indeed  expected  him  sooner  or  later 
to  make  some  sudden  or  mysterious  appear¬ 
ance,  but  I  was  not  thinking  at  all  of  him 
when,  entering  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  as  I  usually  do,  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  arranged  to  suit  the  Marchioness,  I 
did  not  notice  a  personage  quietly  installed 
there  in  a  corner  upon  a  small  sofa.  When 
the  Marchioness  has  dined  she  returns  to 
her  apartment,  where  her  maids  ply  her 
with  a  little  yvhite  and  rouge,  and  she  re¬ 
mains  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  I 
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inspect  the  lamps  and  flower-stands  of  the 
drawing-room.  I  was  therefore  absorbed 
in  that  grave  duty,  and  profiting  by  the 
chance  to  give  myself  a  little  e.xercise, 
I  moved  to  and  fro  very  quickly,  singing 
one  of  our  home  songs,  when  I  found  my¬ 
self  confronted  by  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes 
of  unusual  clearness.  I  bowed,  asking  par¬ 
don.  The  owner  of  the  eyes  arose,  apol- 
o<'izing  in  turn,  and,  left  to  do  the  honors, 
but  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  a  new  face 
which  seemed  to  be  asking  me  who  1  was, 
I  chose  the  part  of  saying  nothing  at  all. 

The  man  having  attained  his  feet,  turned 
his  back  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  followed 
me  with  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  kindness 
rather  than  astonishment.  He  is  tall,  some¬ 
what  heavy-made,  with  a  large  face,  and — 
what  is  most  surprising  —  very  attractive 
features.  He  could  nut  have  a  sweeter,  a 
more  humane,  even  a  more  candid  expres¬ 
sion  ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  is  subdued  and 
tender,  and  there  are  in  his  pronunciation, 
as  in  his  manners,  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  high-breeding.  I  will  say  even  that 
there  is  a  certain  suavitw  in  the  slightest 
movements  of  this  rattlesnake,  and  that 
his  smile  is  like  a  child’s. 

Do  you  begin  to  understand  something  of 
the  truth  ?  S'or  my  part  I  was  so  far  from 
suspecting  it  that  I  went  nearer  to  the  man¬ 
tel-piece,  feeling  myself  drawn  thither,  as  it 
were,  by  the  kindliness  with  which  he  re¬ 
garded  me,  and  I  stood  ready  to  reply  in  the 
most  affable  manner  if  he  should  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  s|)eak  to  me.  He  appeared  desirous 
to  begin,  and  did  so  very  frankly. 

“  Is  Mile.  Esther  ill  ?  ”  he  asked  in  his 
soft  voice  and  with  a  very  polite  intonation. 

“  Mile.  Esther  has  not  been  here  for  two 
months,”  I  answered.  “  I  never  knew  her. 
It  is  I  who  have  taken  her  place.” 

“  O  no  1  ” 

“  Pardon  me.” 

“  Say  that  you  have  succeeded  her  I 
Spring  does  not  take  the  place  of  winter ;  it 
causes  it  to  be  forgotten.” 

“  Winter  can  nevertheless  have  good  in  it.” 
“0,  you  did  not  know  Esther  1  She 
was  sharp  as  the  north-wind  of  December, 
and  when  she  came  near  you  you  felt  the 
api^ach  of  rheumatism  !  ” 

TTien  he  went  into  a  description  of  the  poor 
Esther  which  was  very  lively,  though  not  at 
all  malicious,  and  it  was  altogether  so  droll 
that  I  could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter. 

“  That ’s  right !  ”  he  rejoined ;  “  but  do  you 
laugh  ?  Then  we  shall  hear  laughter  here ! 
I  hope  you  laugh  often  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  when  there  is  a  good  occasion.” 
“  There  never  was  a  good  occasion  for 
Esther.  After  all  she  was  right :  if  she  had 
laughed  she  would  have  shown  her  teeth. 
Ah !  but  do  not  hide  yours.  1  have  seen  them, 
and  yet  I  shall  say  nothing  about  them. 
I  know  nothing  sillier  than  compliments. 
Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  your  name  ? 
But  no ;  do  not  tell  me  it.  I  guessed  Esth¬ 
er’s  :  I  baptized  her  Rebecca.  You  see  that 
I  detected  the  race.  I  want  to  guess  yoims.” 
“  Come,  then,  guess.” 

“Well,  a  very  French  name,  —  Louise, 
Blanche,  Charlotte  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  it ;  my  name  is  Caroline.” 

“  'There  1  you  see  —  and  you  come  from 
one  of  the  provinces  ?  ” 

“  From  me  country.” 

“  But  see !  why  have  n’t  you  red  hands  ? 
Do  you  like  it  here  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  at  all.” 

“  I  will  lay  a  wager  your  relatives  have 
eompelled  you —  ” 

“  No,  no  one  has  compelled  me.” 

“  But  you  find  it  tedious  here  ?  Confess 
now  that  you  do.” 

“(0  no ;  I  never  find  it  tedious  anywhere.” 
“You  are  no  longer  frank.” 

“  I  assure  you  I  am.” 

“  You  are  then  very  reasonable  ?  ” 

“  I  pride  myself  on  being  so.” 

“  And  positive,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Romantic,  though  ?  ” 

“  Still  less.” 

“  What  then  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  How  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  that  merits  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tion.  I  can  read,  write,  and  reckon.  I  thrum 
a  little  on  the  piano.  I  am  very  obedient. 
I  am  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  and  that  is  all  it  is  important  that  1 
should  be  here.” 

“  Well,  now,  you  do  not  know  yourself. 
Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  you  are  ? 
You  are  a  person  of  intelligence  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  soul.” 

“  You  believe  so  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  see  very  quickly,  and 
I  judge  tolerably  well.  And  you  ?  Do  you 
form  an  idea  of  people  at  first  sight  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  more  or  less.” 


“  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  me,  for 
example  V  ” 

“  Naturally  I  think  of  you  what  you  think 
of  me.” 

“  Is  that  out  of  gratitude  or  of  politeness  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  is  from  a  sort  of  instinct.” 

“Indeed?  I  thank  you  for  it.  Now  I  will 
tell  vou  what  really  mves  me  pleasure  :  not 
briglitness  of  mind,  by  any  means ;  almost 
everybody  can  have  that ;  it  can  at  least  in 
a  measure  be  acquired ;  but  thorough  good¬ 
ness, —  you  do  not  think  me  very  bad,  do 
you  ?  Then,  —  come,  will  you  let  me  take 
your  hand  ?  ” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  directly.  Do  you  refuse 
me  ?  There  is  nothing  more  honest  in  the 
world  than  the  sentiment  which  causes  me 
to  ask  that  favor  of  you.” 

There  was  something  so  true  and  so  touch¬ 
ing  in  the  faee  and  accent  of  this  man,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  bis  demand  and 
the  still  greater  strangeness  of  my  consent, 
I  put  my  hand  in  his' with  confidence.  He 
pressed  it  gently,  detaining  it  but  a  second ; 
but  tears  came  to  his  eyes  and  he  faltered 
as  if  with  suflfocation,  “  Thanks ;  take  good 
care  of  my  poor  mother !  ” 

And  I,  comprehending  at  last  that  this 
was  the  Duke  d’Aleria,  and  that  I  had  just 
been  touching  the  hand  of  this  soulless  lib¬ 
ertine,  this  undutiful  son,  this  heartless 
brother,  in  a  word  this  man  without  re¬ 
straint  or  conscience,  I  felt  my  limbs  giving 
way  under  me  and  I  leaned  upon  the  table, 
becoming  so  exceedingly  pale  that  he  no¬ 
ticed  it  and  made  a  movement  toward  sus¬ 
taining  me,  while  he  exclaimed,  “  What ! 
are  you  ill  ?  ” 

But  he  paused  when  he  perceived  the 
dread  and  disgust  with  which  he  inspired 
me,  or  perhaps  merely  because  his  mother 
was  just  entering  the  room.  She  saw  my 
trouble,  and  looked  at  the  Duke  as  if  to  de¬ 
mand  of  him  the  cause.  He  answered  only 
by  kissing  her  hand  in  the  most  tender  and 
respectful  manner,  and  by  asking  the  news 
about  herself.  I  immediately  retired,  as 
much  to  collect  myself  as  to  leave  them 
alone  together. 

When  I  i-e-eutered  the  drawing-room  sev¬ 
eral  persons  had  arrived,  and  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  a  certain  Madame  de 

D - ,  who  is  particularly  kind  to  me,  and 

who  appears  to  be  an  excellent  woman. 
She  cannot,  however,  endure  the  Duke,  and 
it  is  she  who  has  told  me  all  the  evil  I  know 
of  him.  A  feeling  of  reaction  against  the 
sympathy  with  which  ho  had  inspired  me 
caused  me,  no  doubt,  to  seek  now  the  society 
of  this  lady. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  as  if  she  had  divined 
what  was  passing  in  me,  while  she  regarded 
the  Duke,  then  engaged  in  conversation  not 
far  from  his  mother,  “  you  have  at  last  seen 
him,  the  ‘  beloved  child  ’  ?  What  have  you 
to  8^  of  him  ?  ” 

“  He  is  amiable  and  handsome,  and  that  is 
what  in  my  eyes  condemns  him  all  the  more.” 

“Yes,  is  it  not  so?  His  is  certainly  a 
fine  organization,  and  it  is  incredible  that 
he  should  be  so  well  preserved  and  so  intel¬ 
lectually  bright  after  the  life  he  has  led; 
but  do  not  go  to  trusting  him.  He  is  the 
most  corrupt  being  that  exists,  and  he  is 
perfectly  able  to  play  the  good  apostle  with 
you  in  order  to  compromise  you.” 

“  With  me  ?  O  no  1  The  humbleness  of 
my  position  will  preserve  me  from  his  at¬ 
tention.” 

“Not  at  all.  You  will  see.  I  will  not 
tell  you  that  your  merit  raises  you  above 
vour  position,  since  that  is  evident  to  every¬ 
body  ;  but  to  know  that  you  are  honest  will 
be  enough  to  inspire  him  with  a  desire  to 
lead  you  astray.” 

“  Do  not  attempt  to  frighten  me ;  I  would 
not  stay  here  an  hour,  Madame,  if  1  thought 
I  were  going  to  be  insulted.” 

“  No,  no ;  that  is  not  what  you  need  ap¬ 
prehend.  He  is  always  gentlemanly  in  the 
society  of  gentle  and  pure  people,  and  you 
will  never  have  to  guard  yourself  from  any 
impropriety  on  his  part.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  if  you  are  not  careful,  he  will  per- 
suaue  you  that  he  is  a  repentant  angel,  per¬ 
haps  even  a  saint  in  disguise,  and  —  you 
will  be  his  dupe.” 

Madame  de  D - said  these  last  words 

in  a  compassionate  tone  which  wounded  me. 
I  was  going  to  reply,  but  I  remembered 
what  I  had  heard  another  old  lady  say, 
namely,  that  a  daughter  of  Madaiue  de 

D - had  been  very  much  compromised 

by  the  Duke.  'The  poor  woman  must  sufier 
horribly  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  I  thus  ex¬ 
plain  to  myself  how  a  person  so  indulgent 
toward  all  the  world  speaks  of  him  with 
such  bitterness ;  but  I  do  not  so  easily  ex¬ 
plain  to  myself  why,  in  spite  of  her  re¬ 
pugnance  at  seeing  him  and  hearing  him 
named,  she  speaks  of  him  to  me  with  »  sort 


of  insistence  every  time  she  can  get  me  I 
aside.  One  would  indeed  think  that  I  were  | 
destined  to  be  taken  in  the  snares  of  this  ' 
Lovelace,  and  that  she  sought  her  revenge  j 
in  disputing  my  poor  soul  with  him. 

A  moment  of  reflection  led  me  to  regard 
her  excessive  fear  as  a  trifle  ridiculous,  aud 
wishing  neither  to  make  her  angry  with  me 
nor  to  remind  her  of  her  own  griefs,  I  have 
ftom  that  moment  avjoided  speaking  of  her  ^ 
enemy.  Besides,  the  Duke  did  not  say  an-  j 
other  word  to  me  that  evening,  and  since  | 
that  evening  he  has  not  made  his  appear-  j 
ance.  If  I  am  in  any  danger  I  have  not  I 
perceived  it  yet;  but  you  can  be  as  much  I 
at  rest  on  that  subject  as  I  am  myself,  for  I  ! 
have  not  the  least  fear  of  people  whom  I  do 
not  esteem. 

In  the  rest  of  the  letter  Caroline  treats 
of  other  persons  and  circumstances  that 
had  more  or  less  excited  her  attention.  As  ' 
those  details  do  not  connect  directly  with 
our  story,  we  suppress  them  now,  though 
expecting  our  narrative  to  lead  us  back  to 
them.  I 


•  A  JOLLY  OLD  SHOWMAN. 

SPHERE  was  in  our  troupe  a  remarkable 
X  character  by  the  name  of  Frank  Lynch, 
who  played  the  tambourine  and  banjo.  He 
and  the  celebrated  Diamond  had  been  in 
their  youth  among  the  first  and  greatest  of 
dancers.  Too  portly  now  to  endure  sus¬ 
tained  effort  with  his  feet,  he  was  yet  an  | 
excellent  instructor ;  and  I  was  constantly 
under  his  training.  ' 

He  taught  me,  in  addition  to  the  legiti-  | 
mate  sleights  of  our  calling,  to  aid  him  in  a  I 
droll  way  he  had  of  amusing  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public.  He  initiated  I 
me  into  the  mysteries  of  beating  the  rolls 
and  drags  on  the  snare-drum ;  and  then  it 
was  our  custom  of  a  summer  afternoon  to  steal 
away  to  the  top  of  the  hotel,  or  more  gener¬ 
ally  to  the  roof  of  the  hall  where  we  weie 
to  exhibit.  Placing  ourselves  so  that  we 
could  observe  the  passers-by  on  the  street, 
without  being  observed  by  them.  Lynch 
would  strike  up  a  tune  on  the  file,  and  I 
would  accompany  him  on  the  drum;  and, 
straightway,  the  whole  thoroughfare,  for  a 
block  or  so  in  each  direction,  would  keep 
time  to  omr  music. 

It  was  our  delight  to  set  our  people  all  a 
going  faster  or  slower,  at  our  will.  Curious 
persons  would  sometimes  look  about  them, 
uzzled,  to  see  where  the  music  came  from ; 
ut,  failing  in  that,  they  almost  invariably 
marched  on  to  some  brisk  or  melancholy 
measure,  as  it  chanced  to  be  our  mood  at 
the  moment.  Any  one  who  may  doubt  this 
statement  has  but  to  observe  the  foot- 

Csengers  the  next  time  he  or  she  hears  a 
d  of  music  playing  on  the  street. 

It  would  sometimes  happen,  however,  that 
our  notice  would  be  attracted  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  walk  of  an  individual  who  had  so  little 
music  in  his  soul  that  we  could  not  bring 
him  into  step.  In  that  case  we  would  per¬ 
form  Mohammed’s  miracle  of  the  mountain, 
by  accommodating  our  fife  and  drum  to  his 
particular  gait,  and  bring  the  rest  of  the 
street  into  the  same  pace. 

If  we  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  or  lady. 
Lynch  would  immediately  launch  forth  into 
the  well-known  “  limping  tune  ”  of  the  old  | 
man  in  the  pantomime,  and,  as  sure  as  fate,  | 
our  venerable  actor  or  actress  below  would  | 
keep  time.  Tbe  conventional  air  which  I 
heralds  in  Columbine  on  the  Christmas 
boards  was  also  brought  into  requisition, 
with  most  remarkable  eflect  when  we 
caught  sight  of  a  young  lady  or  bevy  of 
young  ladies,  promenading  beneath  us  in  | 
spruce  toilet.  , 

On  a  hot  day  I  am  afraid  we  were  some-  I 
times  a  trifle  cruel  in  the  way  we  hurried  ; 
up  fleshy  people.  From  omr  point  of  view  I 
on  the  iroof,  and  generally  behind  a  shady 
chimney,  the  eflect  was,  in  truth,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  diorama.  But  especially  was  this 
the  case  when  some  stout  old  gentleman, 
whom  we  had  precipitated  along  a  whole 
block  at  a  very  livelv,  perspiring  rate, 
through  a  hot  sun,  would,  as  if  melted  or 
absorbed  in  the  white  light,  disappear  sud¬ 
denly  from  our  gaze,  as  a  brisk  and  fiery 
execution  of  “  The  girl  I  left  behind  me,”  i 
would  carry  him  steaming  around  a  comer. 
In  short,  our  martial  music  was  an  end¬ 
less  amusement  to  us,  when  time  hung  heavy 
on  the  hands  of  the  more  dignified  members 
of  our  company.  By  some  accident,  I  for¬ 
get  what,  we  lost  our  small  dram,  and  were 
afterward  confined  to  a  fife  and  a  bass- 
drum.  This,  I  think,  only  made  the  eflect  I 
of  oiar  music  more  ludicrous  in  developing 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  pedestrians. 
Lynch  seemed,  I  remember,  more  than  ever 
satisfied  in  this  exigency,  for  he  stoutly 
maintained  that  any  two  faces  are  more 


alike  than  any  two  “gaits,”  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  always  wanted  the  top  of  a 
house,  a  fife,  and  at  least  a  bass-dnuu  to 
read  character.  —  Ralph  Keeler^ s  Vagabond 
Adventures. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  bronze  statues  of  the  EmpKjror 
Napoleon  in  Paris  have  been  sent  to  the 
foundry  to  be  melted  into  cannon. 

—  A  work  now  in  Messrs.  Triibner’s 
hands  will  incidentally  throw  some  light  on 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  Hindoo  women, 
commonly  treated  as  nil,  but  this  historj'  of 
Hindoo  poetry  will  give  names  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  twenty-eight  poetesses. 

—  Some  experiments  have  been  made  at 
Tomrs  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  at  what 
distance  balloons  would  be  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  struck  by  projectiles.  At  an  elevation 
of  2,500  metres  not  a  single  ball  struck  the 
experimental  balloon.  At  a  distance  of 
1,000  and  1,200  metres  several  bullets  struck 
the  balloon,  but  the  escape  of  gas  was  so 
gradual  that,  aided  by  a  good  wind,  it  would 
bear  the  aerostat  some  miles  from  the  local¬ 
ity  where  it  had  been  struck. 

—  The  German  women  make  use  of  the 

Eost  to  send  all  sorts  of  presents  to  their 
usbands,  sons,  and  sweethearts.  As  letters 
are  permitted  up  to  sixteen  ounces  in  weight 
they  enclose  cigars,  chocolate,  tea,  and  slip- 

Ers.  A  pair  of  these  last  are  sent  in  two 
ters.  It  is  said  that  one  woman  sent  her 
husband  a  flannel  shirt  in  six  pieces,  and  by 
six  posts.  'The  last  letter  contained  the  left 
sleeve,  with  the  needles  and  thread  for  sew¬ 
ing  the  shirt  together. 

—  It  has  always  been  the, custom  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  for  the  men  and  women 
to  sit  apart,  —  a  bit  of  discipline  which 
George  Fox  borrowed  for  his  Quaker  con- 
gregations,'and  one  which  they  still  observe. 
The  Jews  of  San  Francisco,  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  24,  have  abolished  the  rale,  and  hence¬ 
forth  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel  will 
sit  side  by  side  in  that  city,  and  speedily, 
no  doubt,  elsewhere.  The  fact  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  one,  as  further  proving  the  tendency 
of  sects  to  outgrow  ritualistic  laws  which 
may  have  a  certain  value  in  the  infancy  ot 
faith. 

—  It  used  to  be  a  standing  and  not  un¬ 
just  reproach  to  the  Jews  of  all  countries 
that  whenever  there  was  any  man,  woman 
or  child  who  said  or  did  anything  remark¬ 
able  in  any  way  whatever,  that  same  indi¬ 
vidual  was  at  once  claimed  as  belonging  to 
the  nation,  and  traced  either  to  King  David 
or  to  Prime  Minister  Mordecai.  It  seems 
that  this  little  weakness,  for  which  there 
was  after  all  a  certain  raison  d’etre,  having 
been  more  or  less  abandoned  by  the  great 
nation  of  the  past,  has  been  taken  up  bv  the 
nation  of  the  future,  —  the  children  of  Fan- 
slavonia.  Every  single  leader,  luckv  or  un¬ 
lucky,  whose  name  has  come  before  the 
world  of  late  has  been  claimed  either  pater¬ 
nally  or  maternally  by  them.  The  Im^t  two 
genealogical  discoveries  are  that  General 
Uhrich  is  in  reality  a  Create ;  while  Mar¬ 
shal  Bazaine  is  a  Russian  foundling,  left  at 
the  door  of  a  French  officer  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  1811.  M.  Yapereau  should  make  a 
note  of  it. 

—  Curious  and  convincing  evidence  has 
been  produced  that  France  was  really  at 
heart  verj'  hostile  to  the  war,  which  the 
Emperor  declared  had  been  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will  W  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  nation.  The  Government  of  Paris 
have  published  the  replies  made  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  questions  put  to  the  prefects  of  the 
eighty-eight  departments  as  to  the  temper  of 
the  people  in  relation  to  war,  and  it  seems 
that  almost  all  make  in  official  language  a 
confession  of  the  utter  unwillingness  of  the 
people  to  go  to  war.  Most  of  them  say  the 
people  were  resolved  to  meet  war  should  it 
be  essential  for  their  dignity  and  honor,  but 
not  one  says  that  a  wish  for  war  exists,  or 
even  so  much  as  ardor  for  war  in  case  war 
should  prove  to  be  necessary.  “  With  respect 
to  the  country  districts,”  says  the  Prefect  of 
Aisne,  “  the  occupations  and  anxieties  of 
harvest  engross  the  attention  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  but  by  slow  degrees  that  the  news 
of  this  grave  incident  will  reach  them.  But 
whatever  be  their  desire  for  peace,  aud  how¬ 
ever  much  it  mag  be  needed  by  them,  they  will, 
I  am  convinced  —  ”  and  so  forth.  'That  is  a 
fair  type  of  the  tone  of  the  majority  of  the 
replies.  If  the  Emperor  were  forced  to  go 
to  war  by  any  of  the  people  of  France,  it 
must  have  been  only  by  the  noisy  people  of 
a  few  great  cities,  of  whom  his  own  minis¬ 
ters  were  chief. 
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DEER  ON  THE  WATCH.  (Skk  Page  742.) 
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[November  19, 1870, 


The  Athenapiun  says  that  a  London  pub¬ 
lisher  will  shortly  issue  a  series  of  twelve 
brief  poems  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  which 
are  connected  by  a  love-story,  and  will  b«i 
illustrated  bv  as  many  designs  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes.  I'he  verses  will  be  aecoinpanied 
by  music,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
and  issued  in  a  handsome  manner,  a  table- 
book  of  the  first  clas.s,  in  square  octavo. 


Still  they  come  1  A  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Cordery,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  is  announced'. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

After  uue  Cossidf.ratiox.  —  A  gentleman 
who  announces  in  the  Times  that  he  has  changed 
his  name,  states  that  he  has  done  so  “  in  deference 
to  the  wish  ”  of  a  person  “  who  died  in  the  rear 
A.  D.  1S18.”  He  took  his  time  about  it,  certainly. 

Amoxg  the  wonders  of  1870  will  long  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  fact  that  dukes,  earls,  and  other  noble¬ 
men  have  figured  in  the  English  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Many  noblemen  display  placards  in  their 
gardens,  “  Kwp  off  the  turf”  What  a  happiness 
would  it  be  if  they  followed  their  own  command ! 


A  SrxDAY  or  two  since  an  incident  occurred  in 
an  Episcopal  chapel,  which,  had  the  scene  been 
elsewhere,  would  nave  evoked  considerable  merri¬ 
ment.  The  incumbent  had  commenced  his  dis¬ 
course,  when  a  gentleman  entered  the  chapel,  and 
stood  respectfully  and  attentively  listening  inside 
the  door.  No  sooner  had  the  preacher’s  eye  lighted 
upon  the  new-comer,  than,  dropping  the'thr^  of 
his  sermon,  he  said  to  him,  “  Come  in,  my  friend, 
come  in;  we  are  always  glad  to  see  those  here  late 
who  can’t  come  early.”  Thus  addressed,  the  un¬ 
known  individual  stepped  forward,  and  coolly  took 
his  seat,  and  then  as  coolly  asked  the  preacher, 
“  Would  you  oblige  me  with  the  text?  ”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  was  the  reply,  and  the  request  having  been 
complied  with,  the  sermon  proceeded, 

A  Smart  Sentry.  —  A  Bavari.m  oflScer  tells 
the  following  anecdote,  vouching  for  its  truth  in 
every  detail:  One  dark  night  a  shot  is  fired  by 
a  sentinel  of  the  outpost  chain.  Instantly  they  are 
all  on  the  alert,  thinking  the  French  intended  a 
surprise.  The  officer  in  command  comes  rushing 
on,  and  questions  the  sentinel  who  had  fired  the 
shot.  “What  made  you  shoot?”  “A  French¬ 
man  was  just  going  to  steal  in  here  on  all-fours, 
and  so  I  shot  at  him.”  “  Did  you  challenge  him; 
and  what  did  he  say  ?  ”  “  He  could  only  answer, 
‘  Oui,  oui,’  and  so"  I  fired  at  him.”  The  ground 
was  closely  searched,  the  patrol  walked  up  and 
down,  and  at  last  the  “  oui,  oui  ”  sayer  was  found. 
He  was  laid  hold  of  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  lifted 
on  high,  taken  to  the  camp,  and  there  eaten  up  as 
a  delicious  morsel.  The  “  oui,  oui  ”  sayer  was  a 
fine  fat  bog. 


A  GOOD,  but  we  know  not  how  reliable,  a  story 
is  related  of  a  venerable  doctor  of  the  experimental 
and  electric  school  of  medicine.  It  was  one  of  his 
rules  never  to  have  anything  wasted ;  and  there¬ 
fore  when  any  prescription  remained  after  the  pa¬ 
tient  bad  dM  or  recovered,  he  wonld  empty  it 
into  a  bottle  kept  for  the  purpose,  that  bec.ame  the 
receptacle  of  a  heterogeneous  compound  that  sci¬ 
ence  could  not  analyze.  A  younger  member  of 
the  faonltv  noted  this  as  a  very  singular  fact,  and 
asked  of  him  the  reason  for  it.  The  doctor  hesi¬ 
tated  a  little,  and  then  replied  that,  though  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases  he  knew  well  what  to  do,  there  were 
instances  when  all  his  medical  skill  failed.  At 
such  time  it  was  his  custom  to  resort  to  the  big 
bottle,  and  leave  Nature  and  accident  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  cure.  “And,  will  you  believe  it?  ”  said 
he,  “  some  of  my  most  brilliant  successes  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  it!  ” 


Kalliston.  —  To  the  beautifying  inflnence  of 
Burnett’s  Kalliston  thousands  of  ladies  owe 
the  preservation  of  their  complexions  daring  the 
season.  Apply  it  in  the  evening,  and  it  will  undo 
all  the  mischief  the  wind  and  sun  may  have  done 
to  the  skin  daring  the  day.  Tan,  Freckles,  mor- 
phew,  redness,  prickly  heat,  blotches,  &c.,  vanish 
under  its  cooling,  purifying  operation,  like  mists 
wafted  away  by  the  breeze.  — 


For  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Disorders, 
use  “  Brovm't  BronchM  Troche$,"  having  proved 
their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years.  The 
Troches  are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed 
by  Physioians.  Those  exposed  to  sudden  changes 
should  always  be  supplied  with  “  The  Trochee” 
as  they  give  prompt  relief. 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of 
the  Troches,  many  worthleu  and  cheap  imUaiiom 
are  offered,  taiich  are  good for  nothing.  ^  sure  to 
obtain  the  true  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
Sold  everywhere. 


Two  Billiard  Hali^  supplied  with  Phelan’s 
tables,  are  among  the  minor  Janets  of  that  pat¬ 
tern  hostelrie.  the  American  House,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Bice  keep  pace  with  all  the  demands  of 
guests. 


See  to  it,  if  you  are  ever  troubled  with  Throat, 
Lung,  or  Kidney  difficulties,  that  you  early  test  the 
virtues  of  the  White  Pine  Compound.  Physicians 
have  tested  it,  and  willingly  recommend  it. 

”  i-iii  ■ 

Facts  fob  the  Ladies.  —  My  Wheeler  &  Wil¬ 
son  has  been  in  almost  daily  use.  Sabbaths  except¬ 
ed,  for  over  ten  years,  doing  the  work,  both  coarse 
and  fine.  Cat  a  family,  which  for  seven  years  con¬ 
sisted  of  mors  than  forty  persons.  Daring  the 
whole  tea  years  it  has  needed  no  repairs  of  any 
kind,  and  its  condition  is  so  good  now  that  I  would 
not  exchange  it  for  a  new  machine.  So  perfect  is 
its  running  order  that  it  has  not  required  a  second 
needle  in  over  three  years. 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Obenton,  Union  Point,  Georgia. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 

PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK; 

Bt  Paul  Coboen. 

WHO  WILL  WIN?  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 
GOING  ON  A  MISSION.  16mo.  Illustrated. 
S  1.25.  Being  the  first  and  second  rolumes  of 
The  BeckonlnK  Series, 
to  be  completed  in  6  voli. 

“  Paul  Cobden  ”  is  a  laTorite  with  Young  People.  His 
contributioos  to  “  Oliver  Optic’s  Magazine  ”  are  among  the 
great  attractiona  of  that  popular  publication. 

A  M'ew  Musical  Story  by  Chiklbs  Barnard. 
HANDEL  AND  HAYDN.  16mo.  Illus¬ 
trated.  S1.25.  Being  the  second  volume  of 
The  Tone  Masters, 

A  Musical  Series  for  Young  People. 

FIELD  AND  FOREST;  or.  The  Fortunes  of 
a  Fanner.  By  Oliver  Omc.  16mo.  14  Illustrations. 
S  1.26.  Being  the  first  volume  of  the 

Onward  and  Upward  Series. 
RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Why  and  How.  Why  the  Chinese  Emigrate, 

and  the  Means  they  adopt  for  the  Purpose  of  g"tting 
to  America.  With  Sketches  of  Travel,  Social  Customs, 
Amusing  Incidents,  etc.  By  Cou  Bussell  H.  Con- 
well.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

The  Social  Stage.  Dramas,  Comedies,  Farces, 
Dialogues,  Allegories,  etc.,  for  Horae  and  School.  By 
Oeorge  M.  Bakeh,  Author  of  “  Amateur  Dramas,” 
“  Mimic  Stage,”  etc.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $  1.60. 
The  Ilonse  on  W’heels ;  or.  The  Stolen  Child. 
Translated  firom  the  French  of  Mao.  ok  Stolz.  By 
Hiss  E.  F.  Adams.  With  20  lilustratiooi  by  Emile 
Bataro.  12mo.  Tinted  paper,  S  1.25  ;  do.,  ^t  edge, 
$  1.60 ;  fiill  gilt  sides  aod  edges,  9  2.00. 

Letters  Everywhere;  or.  Rhymes  iihd  Stories 
for  Children.  48  full-page  lUostrations  by  Schdtler. 
12mo.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth,  $1.26;  do.,  gilt  edge, 
$  1.60  ;  full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  $  2.00. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  A,  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARD,  A  DILLINGHAM,  New  York. 


Family  Standard  Relish. 


HALFORD 


TABLE  SAUCE. 


Freeman,  Carey,  &  Co., 


155  &  157  Washington  St, 

Opposite  Old  South  Chnich, 


BOSTON. 


The  following  prices  can  be  guaranteed  for  a  short  time 
only:  — 

STYLE  AND  WORK  NOT  EXCELLED. 


FINE  BEAVER  OVERCOATS 

Made  to  order  for  ....  $  40.00 

FINE  BLUE  CHINCHIEEA  OVER¬ 
COATS,  made  to  order  for  .  .  .  40.00 

STITLISH  SUITINGS  FROM  FINE 
MIXED  COATINGS,  made  to  order 
from . 9  49.00  to  30.00 

FINE  BLACK  DOESKIN  PANTS, 

Made  to  order . .  10.00 

SILK  MIXED  DOESKIN  PANTS, 

Made  to  order . 10.00 


AND  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 


Fine  Pilots,  Fur  Beavers, 
Chinchillas,  Diagonals, 
Meltons,  Tricots 

Silk  Mixtures, 


to  be  found  la  Boston,  and  at  equally  low  prices. 


rURNISHING  GOODS. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  is  well  supplied  with  Cart¬ 
wright  A  Warner’s  Underclothing,  Cour- 
voisier’s  Kid  Gloves,  Hathaway’s  Shirts  and 
Night-Shirts,  all  of  the  finest  quality,  and  every 
other  article  necessary  for  a  Gentleman’s  Wardrobe,  and 
the  prices  guaranteed  as  low  as  in  any  other  store  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 


Freeman,  Carey,  &  Co., 

155  &  157  WashingtOD  St. 


Gorham  Silver  Ware. 
(jorhamPlatedWare. 

CROSBY,  MORSE,  &  FOSS, 

940  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Offer  for  sale  an  unsurpassed  as¬ 
sortment  of  this  Celebrated  Ware, 
which  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
prices.  New  Patterns  of  Tea  Sets, 
Pitchers,  Salvers,  Fancy  Forks, 
Spoons,  Ladles,  Knives,  and  other 
articles  of  Fancy  Silver  Ware, 
suitable  for  Bridal  Presents. 

^FINE^RTS.  ^ 

New  Paintings, 

Rare  and  Choice  Engravings, 

AMD  A 

Full  Stock  of 

Chromes  and  Photographs. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Proofs  and 
Early  ImpresRlous  of  Standard  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Agents  for  Rogers’s  Groups. 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

210  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Haley,  Morse,  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

FURNITURE, 

411  Washinston  St., 

Having  now  the  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  Boston,  of 
OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  saving  “  one  profit  ” 
over  those  who  buy  to  sell  again. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 

GHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI  j^]SrO-FO]ElTES  I 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


READ  WHAT 

The  Boston  .Best 

SAYS  ABOUT 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

CONFECTIONERY. 

SoOTItVAro’S  COXWCTIOXERY  ASD  OTTAWA  BeER. — 
Southmayd,  corner  of  Bromficld  aral  Tremont  Streets,  is 
making  himself  justly  famous  on  two  articles,  viz..  Con¬ 
fectionery  and  Ottawa  Beer.  The  former  is  positively 
pure ;  the  latter  positively  delicious.  The  praises  of  each 
are  justly  on  the  palates  of  an  enthusiastic  public.  So 
numerous  are  cheats  and  so  great  the  trickery  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  candies,  that  their  impurities  are  too  often 
unfortunately  not  known  until  consumed.  The  only  way 
is  to  purchase  of  those  who  deal  honestly  and  resort  to  no 
chicanery.  Mr.  Southmayd  pledges  his  word  that  noth¬ 
ing  shall  enter  into  the  composition  of  his  confectionery 
tliat  is  not  pure  and  healthy,  and  that  may  not  safely  be 
eaten  by  all.  As  to  the  Ottawa  Beer, —  this  has  been 
proved  a  salutary  beverage,  and  is  at  once  pleasant  and 
clieap.  The  very  extensive  demand  for  It  on  the  part  of 
the  public  is  the  best  commeut  that  can  be  made  on  its 
varied  excellence.  Mr.  Southmayd  is  in  some  respects  a 
public  benefactor,  furnishing  os  he  does  the  community 
with  pure,  grateful,  and  necessary  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Go  and  test  them,  and  also  the  troth  of  these  lines. 

SOUTHMAYD  &  CO., 

102  Tremont  Street,  Corner  of  Bromflekl 
under  Horticultual  Hnll. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT'S 
Celebrated 

STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  throaghout  the  world. 

■very  Packet  bears  the  f  ao-8imile  of  bis  Bignatnre. 


MAaorAorDRia’s  WAUBonsa, 

01  JOHN  BTBEET,  NSW  YORK. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  *  SONS. 


HENRY  JIWEN,  Sole  Agent. _  _ 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVE  DECIDED  TO  MAKE  A 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
STOCK 

IN  ALL  THE  DEPARTMENTS 

Of  their  Retail  Establishment. 

THE  GREATER  PARTS 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANOB 

'the  highest  award, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMFETITOBS, 
m 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris 

.354  Wathlrngton  St.,  Boatoh.  ^ 

t 

_ 11  Kast  14lh  St.,  N«w  York^ 

YOU  WANT  IT!  a 

THB  TOLEDO  BLADE  is  the  best  Family 
Newspaper  published  anywhere.  Paison  Nasbt’s  great 
story,  “  Paul  'Denman  t  a  Tale  of  the  Qrtal  Rebel¬ 
lion,”  jnst  commenced,  and  will  be  concluded  this  year. 
Tsbms.  —  ,  2.00  a  year  ;  B  copiee,  ,  1.79  each  ;  10 
copies,  •  1.00  each.  Three  months  (which  will  inclnde 
all  sf  Nasbv’s  story),  BO  cents  p  five  copies,  ,  2.90 ; 
ten  copies,  ,  4.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  gettor-up  of 
club.  Bp^men  copies  sent  tree.  Send-  for  MS,  and 
give  us  the  addressee  of  a  doaea  or  so  of  your  fMewls,  at 
diflhrent  Post  OAces,  to  wtwm  wo  will  send  frswhpeci- 
menooptes.  Address,'  '”•<'1  "•  rcr  incnn-  st 

.  miller;  ll0€VR,'*<0«Ky-  !  V 
'  Toledo,  Ohio.  “V 


FRESH  GOODS, 

Just  Imported. 

PURCHASED  FROM  AUCTION,  Ac. 

NOT  OLD  SHOPKEEPERS, 

At  Prices  as  low,  if  not  lower, 
than  any  other  house  in 
the  city. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK;^^ _ 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

:  S 300,000  in  Gold  Drawn 'ewery  IT  Dayn. 

Prises  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons  AU  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

_  No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


fi'r 


Agents !  Read  This ! 


r^^r  WTLL  AGENTS  A  SALARY 

I  ▼  V  of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
kattklasicli  to.  nell,  our  new  and  wouderful  inven- 
-AMhrasedfv-WAONJiR  k  OO-t  Maishall,  Hlob. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


November  10,  1870.] 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


AKE  OFrKKINO 

A  Fresh  Supply  of  Fleg:iint 
Novelties 

IN  PAKIS  AND  DOMESTIC  MADE 

Dresses,  Suits, 

Millinery  and  Furs, 

Camel’s  Hair  Shawls, 
Silk,  Velvet,  and 

Cloth  Sacks, 
Embroideries,  Laces, 
Silks,  Satins,  Dress  Goods, 
Velvets,  Plushes, 

Velveteens,  &c. 


AND  THEY  WILL  OFFER  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
OF 


Silk,  Poplin,  and  Satin  de  Chine 
Dresses, 

PURCIIASKD  IN  PARIS  AT  AllOl  T  ONE  HALF 
THE  COST  OF  MANCFACTURE. 

i>i:ict:.s,  I’KOM  iji  io  kacii  ri*WAi:i>. 


Them  will  lie  exhibited  lii  the  section 
next  to  ISruiidwny  and  Utli  .St. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

NKW  YORK. 


Black  Silks 


LORD  &  TAYLOR’S  New  Store,  Broadway,  cor.  Twentieth  St 

MEW  YORK. 


C.  F.  IIOVEY  &  CO. 

Having  bought  in  Europe 

Several  large  Invoices 


This  new  architectural  palace,  like  roost  of  the  recent  structures  for  business  purposes,  is  principally  composed  of  iron  and  glass,  some  of  the  interior  fittings  only  being  of 
wood.  The  building  is  of  the  composite  order  of  architecture,  approaching,  perhaps,  more  nearly  to  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  than  any  other  distinct  school.  The  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  structure  is  its  varied  and  profuse  ornamentation,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  rigid  simplicity  of  the  many  of  great  iron  buildings  of  New  York. 
Everything  is  so  well  suiKirdinated  to  the  general  unity  of  design,  however,  and  the  whole  is  on  such  a  grand  scale,  that  this  profusion  of  ornament  does  not  strike  the  eye 
unpleasantly,  nor  impair  the  massiveness  of  the  whole.  The  above  engraving  will  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the  general  outline  of  the  building,  and  of  the  correct  and 
graceful  proiM)rtions.  The  solidity  of  the  work  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  iron  alone  weighs  upwards  of  1,000  tons,  making  this,  in  proportion  to  its  square  feet  of 
surface,  the  heaviest  metal  structure  ever  put  up  on  this  continent.  The  Broadway  front  of  the  building  U  110  feet  in  e.xtent,  and  it  extends  back  to  a  depth  of  128  feet.  The 
comer  on  Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street  is  cut  off  diagonally,  giving  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  show  window  looking  towards  the  northeast.  Stately  pilasters  mark  the 
junction  of  the  diagonal  surface  with  the  main  sides  of  the  building,  and  bring  it  out  as  a  sort  of  tower,  which  runs  up  into  a  slated  turret,  122  feet  above  the  ground,  crowned  by 
an  iron  railway  and  a  tall  flag-stafT.  This  beautiful  architectural  design  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Bn)adway  vicw'ed  from  the  north.  Over  the  grand  entrance  on 
the  Broadway  side,  columns  run  up  to  the  height  of  two  stories,  and  form  a  great  arch  similar  to  that  over  the  entrance  to  the  building  of  the  firm  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Grand  Street.  Vinler  this  i.s  an  oval  porch  18  feet  in  height,  26  foot  in  width,  and  12  feet  deep  ;  it  is  floored  with  figured  marbles.  Through  wide  dtxHrs  at  each  side  one  enters 
the  grand  hall  on  the  lower  story.  This  hall  ij  18  feet  in  height,  with  an  area  of  more  than  13,000  feet  of  floor.  Among  the  first  things  which  attract  attention  are  the  plate* 
glass  windows  on  Broadway,  eight  in  nuniN*r,  e?ich  one  7  f»iet  wide  and  16  feet  in  height.  Counters  of  dark,  polished  wooil,  varying  fn)m  20  to  50  feet  in  length  cover  this  floor. 
In  the  rear  is  placed  a  private  office  for  the  partners,  which  is  a  complete  building,  a  house  within  a  house.  It  is  a  semi-Oriental,  semi-Uothic  building,  lighted  by  a  skylight, 
and  protected  all  around  from  iniiuisitlve  eyes  by  stout  panels  of  different  colored  wwhIs.  Stairways  at  each  end  of  the  room,  and  three  elevators  connect  the  first  floor  with  the 
upi)er  stories.  These  are  arranged  like  the  ground  floor,  each  having  a  wardrobe  and  a  spacious  toilet  for  the  convenience  of  employees  and  customers. 


Considerable  Kediietion  from 
ICeg^iilnr  Friees, 


OFFER  THEM  FOR  SALE  AT  I'RICES  TO 
CORRESPOND. 


:i:i  ^iimiiier  S$trect, 

4*2  Avon  {Street,  lioMtoii 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON, 

A  Group  of  Statuary 

BY 

JOHM  ROGERS, 


DO  YOUK  OWN 
PRINTING  with  a  NOA'- 
ELTY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRESS,  the  bo»t  press  ever 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  sec- 
I  ond  to  none  for  the  use  of 
G«neral  Job  Printers. 
They  are  most  admirably 
jadapted  for  BUSINESS  Print- 

_  inft,  for  Church,  Sabbath 

School,  and  Society  work,  and  also  for  Mlsalonary 
and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 

ViUage  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 
Prices  of  Presses,  813,  830,  83‘J,  830. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  sjiecimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printicK  done  on  the  press,  to  BKNJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  361  Feperal  St.,  Boston, 
Miss.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON,  18  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  *  LUDWIG,  917  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  63  West  Tan 
Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


IMPROVED 

WILSON 

f  /am.  shuttle  c- 

W  Vf  fsQ)  SEWIHG  MACHINE 

,1  O  Av  for  simplicity,  tin. 

i  V  A  pabllliy  A  beauty 

/<  \  ttandt  unrivalfd  I  I'or 

i  W  7  iK  f  \  si>l®hing,  hemming, 

7.x  /  , b. tacking,  felling,  quilt- 

v  ^ '"B'  cording,  binding, 

Vs^?  braiding- nathennn. ga- 

'^"thering  and  sewing  on 
gxthers,  ifuunearcctied/ 
AGENT'S  V.’.tXTED  ia  every  Connty  in  the 
Uniu-.l  stati-s  where  wo  have  imt  ono  a  ready  employed. 
For  particn’ars  a.lilu-ss  Wilson  Sawing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  £t.  Louis,  Mo.  ti  . 


THE  JIECIIANICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 


FLORENCE 


now  ready  for  delivery. 

Price,  815. 
This  and  other  groups, 
suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament, 
will  be  delivered  with 
all  express  charges  pre¬ 
paid,  at  any  paint  east 
of  the  Mississippi  on  re- 
ceiptof  the  price,  or  will 
be  sent  west  of  there  by 
freight  and  a  discount 
alloweil  in  compensa- 
tiOD.  Send  for  illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  aud  price 
list  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
219  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


devised  as  it  is  on  the  simplest  and  most  positive  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  dispensing  with  cogs,  cams,  Ac.,  and 
proved  by  the  severest  tests  for  twelve  years,  enables  us 
to  GUARANTEE  the  purchaser  that  it  will 

WEAR  TWICE  AS  EONO 

as  any  other  Shuttle  31achiDe  in  the  market,  without  re¬ 
quiring  a  duplication  of  parts. 


Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA* 
RINE,  TOrRISTS\  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
f  9  night  double  perspective  glass- 

i  distinctly  a  per- 

ton,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
^  miles.  Spectacle#  of  the 
pfreatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  irtamp.  Sfc.MMON8,  0<'r- 
LiJiTs*  Optician,  #»S7  Bro»ii«rav.  Na*w  York 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


E.stij. 


Upholstery  Goods, 

Window  Shades,  Curtain  Materials,  etc. 

EDW.  W.  PEAR  A  CO., 

3§7  Washinufton  Street,  Boston. 


’^a^'r'i  '^vGciicrnl  ]Ioi!»>chold  Purposes, 

IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP 

for  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  stains 
from  marble  an<l  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  e.xcelleut  for  general  house* 
cleaning  jiurpnses. 

Wliolcs'vle  J  Washington  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

ei9  Wnsliingtoii  St., 

are  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  famous  statuettes. 


MONEY 

MADE 

Witli  our  Stcnril  anti  Kcy.Chcck  Outfit. 
CIKCl'L.tUS  FREE 


Guitarists,  send  for 


’’  j  30  Oxford  Street,  I/tnd.m. 


WORCESTERSIIIKE 

S  ^  TJ  O  3E3 

PRONOUNCED 


cstalogae  of  latest  0«i- 
itor  M»>ic.  Hlostrsted 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

TV.  L.  HAYDEN, 
120  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


THEA-NECTAR 


Rxtract  of  a  UtLerfro'm 
a  Medicol  Oentleman 
at  Madras,  to  kis 
Brother^  at  fVorees- 
ter,  May,  1861 : 


IS  A  PURE 


Talks  about  People’s  Stomachs. 

By  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Author  of  “  New  Gymnastics,’’ 

“  Weak  Lungs,  and  how  to  make  them  Strong.”  1  vol. 

12mo.  $1.30. 

Dr.  Lewis  is  widely  known  for  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  Physiology,  ami  his  remarkable  aptitude  for  impartiug 
instrurtioD  in  plain  and  simple  language.  This  volume, 
like  his  previous  works,  is  based  on  scientific  principles, 
but  is  a  popular,  practical  treatise  on  an  importut  branch 
of  Hygiene. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boaton. 


^BLACK  TEA 


TO  BI  TBE  OXIT 


WITH  THB 


LADIRS  AND  GENTLEMEN 
9  ”  to  sell  the  New  Edition  of  CaPTAiw 

Glazisr’s  Book,  The  Capture,  Prlaon  Pen, 
and  Escape.”  Sold  by  Agents  only.  Must  liberal 
terms  ofi'ered.  Address  B.  H.  FERGUSON  &  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


I  “  Tell  Lea  &  Perrins 
that  their  Sauce  is 
highly  esteemed  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  most  wholesome 


Green  TeaFlavor. 

_ Warranted  to  ault  all  taatea. _ _ 

«$75  to  $250  per  month,  “JXaTd 

^  female,  to  introduce  the  OENCiNE  IMPROVED 
O  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
^This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord, 
^  hind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  suiK’rior  man- 
^  ner.  Price  only  *  15.  Fully  licensed  and  warranted 
for  fire  years.  We  will  pay  9 1,000  for  any  machine 
I  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more  elas* 
^  tic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  Elastic  Lock 
O  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  stlU  the 
cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We 
Q  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  ex* 
(3i  penses,  or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount 
^  can  be  made.  Address  8RCOMB  3c  CO.,  Boston, 
^  Mass. :  Putsburff,  Pa,  t  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  lU. 

Fl'IlieyAPAi^MR  CORN  FIliE  removes 
N  Corns  without  pain  ;  price,  23c.  Sold  at  drug,  shoe, 
»nd  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 
Md  trade  supplied  by  the  JAVANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO.,  34,  Pine  StMet,  New  York. 


and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


DIABETIC  FLOUR 


The  prepared  p'lour  of  .Briut  for  making  Biscuit 
tor  the  Diabetic  and  Dyapeptic,  may  be  had  of 
JOHN  W.  SBEDDEN,  Pharmaceutist,  3tt3  Bower/, 
comer  Fourth  Street,  New  York. 


logo  ARV  BAJLSAJI.  lOlU 

Oldret  and  tw.it  remmtv  for  Couirhs  and  Colds.  Get  genutue. 


BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
Umvaass.  Sold  everywhere. 
6  cents.  $3  a  year.  A  $3 
Prize  to  ever^  subscriber. 
Send  two  stamps  for  speci¬ 
mens.  Bostox,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 

WINE  COMPANY, 


GENTS  WANTED  —  893.3  a  Month  by 
.  the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE 
BOSTON.  MASS.,  or  ST.  IXtUTS.  MO. 


75  Milk  Street,  itomer  of  Federal,  Boston, 
T.  8.  MITCHELL,  Aoiirr. 

Pure  and  delicioos  Wines  and  Grape  Brandy,  direct 
from  the  vineyards,  selected  expressly  for  temily  and 
apothecary  trade. 


id  Agents  in  a  new  business. 
NOVULTT  Of)..  8a«>.  Me. 


END  Stamp  for  Catalogne  of  Chromoa  and 
)  Ensiwwtnca  to  L.  A.  ELLIOT,  Boaton. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


[Novembeu  19,  1870, 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND 
DEALERS  IN 


Gas  and  Kerosene 
Fixtures, 


Ilukois  Stati  Natural  UigrnRr  Sociirr, 
Blooiuhoton,  111.,  June  ‘iO,  1870. 

T.  M.  Avert,  Preiident  of  the  Natiuoal  Watch  Com¬ 
pany: 

Dear  Sir,  —  Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
which  I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five 
instruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best  Witii  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  witli  tlie  extraonlinary  disturbance 
iiutident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


Folding  “Wood  Cots, 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIQN. 


CLASS  WARE 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Macluuery,”  by  tlie  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  CONPANT, 

l-iO  &  lUl  T,ake  8t,,  ClilcftRo; 

No.  1  Maldeu  Lane.  New  York. 


117  &  119  Coiirt  Street, 

HOSTON. 

39  &  41  Park  Place, 

YOKK. 


SPENCERIAN 


SlO  F<*r 

I'it  for  «  Ceiitlemaii'.s  Table. 
I'.ok.-,!  I..r  TransiHirtstion.  T.  A.  KICIlAllUtii  &  CO. 
99  W  St., 


DOriiLK  KLASTIC 


STEEL  PENS 


These  Pens  are  of  suiicrior  Kiiglish  manufacture  and 
combine  Klasticily  of  Action  with  Smoothness  of  Point, 
and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  tlie  real  SWAN 
QI'II.I.  than  unytiiing  liitlierto  invented. 

Kor  sale  by  all  tirst-rlass  Stationers. 

SAMTLKfVU^  conUiniiig  all  the  14 
mimb^MTarnstican^rrauged  and  securely  eucloseJ^ 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  *4.1  c-ewtw. 


'  “THE  LITERARY  WORLD,” 

!  \  8ixteeii-page  Monthly  Paper.  Reviews  o:  all  leading 
New  Bonks-,  Literary  News;  a  complete  Montlily  List 
of  American  Ibililications.  Kirrv  Cents  peh  Year. 
SampU  Copir.’,  Srveii  Ceats  S.  R.  CROCKER,  Pub- 
Iislier,  Uj  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Consumptives 


ADDRESS, 

IVISON,  BLAKEM.^N,  TAYLOR,  &  CO., 

138  &/ 140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


The  advertiser,  having  been  permanently  cured  of  that 
dreail  disease.  Consumption,  by  a  simple  remedy,  is 
anxious  to  make  known  to  his  fellow-sufferers  the  means 
of  cure.  To  all  who  desire  it,' he  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with  the  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  the  same,  which  they  will  find  a 
SURE  Cure  for  Consdxption,  Asthma,  Bkoncbitis,  Ac. 

Parties  wishing  the  presciiptinn  will  please  address 
Rev.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON, 

165  South  Second  Street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 


CHUNG  HOW,  GOVERNOR  OP  TIENTSIN, 


PK-4XG*S  Celebrated  Chromos  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throngbont  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Liatest  Publications:  PoaTRArr  or  Beethoven, — two  sizes 

PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalofnie  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  I..  PRANG  At  CO.,  Boston. 


FOR  THE  CURE  OF 
Cold  Feet,  Rheumatism, 

C  Neuralgia,  Headache,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Loss  of  Vital  Power, 
Nervous  Prostration  or  De- 
bility,and  all  other  Nervous 
Diseases.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
140  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


New  and  Elegant  Styles 


“Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Effectiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

B49  WashliiKton  .St.,  Boston; 

el.'l  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 

SNOW,  &  KNIGHTa 


.:***  U  il  l»y 

tliu  prij|'rk-tor  uf  l>r.  Sage'f 
Cntarrh  J^eineity  for  a  com 
ot  Catarrh  which  be  uati  not 
cure.  Kolil  by  tiruggists,  or 
sent  by  moil  for  fih  rents. 
A  iMiinpblet  on  Uatarrli  free. 
'AVii(tn'.4S  Dr.  R.  V.,  Uikki  k. 
I  No.  t  'X\  8«‘nera  Street.  Duf 
Ifulo,  N.  Y. 


33  WHshiiig:toii  St.,  Boston. 


MARBLE 

MANTEL  CLOCKS 


AS  ON  A  HAMI.IN  C.VBINET  OB- 
.  6ANS.  Important  Iinproveineiita. 

-  -■  ;  •  _  .  Retlnc-d  Prices. 

We  have  this  season 
the  pleasure  of  .announc- 
important  improve- 
ments  in  our  Caliinet  Or- 
Ran.",  for  which  patents 

Bfin  ^Ta'^Ti  n  r? 

also 


I,y  I’hyMicistiiN.  — 

ill  Ik-.-,  ay  Druggists  at  -J.*!  cents. 

IIK.NKV.  Sue  I’roprietor.  S  Collegt!  Place,  Ni- 


BRONZE  FIGURES 


BJ  i  ,  E  -li  and  Aug.  23, 1870  , 

ij  i  I  t  ’  a  coiisldt-rable  re. 

I  I  !  ’■  dnctioii  ill  inices  of 

U-  eeveral  leading  styles. 

Having  added  to  our  pre- 
,  ».«<>"  ax* j  Vioos  buildings  a  large 

new  factory,  we  expect  to 
be  able  tereafter  to  supply  orders  promptly.  A  Cata* 
loKue  withftill  particulars  is  ready,  ami  will  bs  sent  free 
to  any  address.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OltOAN  CO., 
154  Tremont  8t.,  Boston;  or  506  Broailway,  New  York 


LATELY  RECEIVED  BY 


PALMER,  BACHELDER8,&  CO. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PR0PRIET0R.S. 


lA’i  WaKhingtoii  St.,  Boston. 


Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COB.  FOURTH  A  VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

WfiTv  York  Depot,  ,  .  13  Doy  St,. 


SPEILHAGEN'S  NOVELS,  each  $2.00 


ESTABI.ISIIEll  IN  1S‘4:I. 


PUMPELLYS  TRAVELS,  .  .  .  5.00 

MENTAL  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM,  1.50 
LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT,  25  BOND  ST.,  N.Y. 


HOSIERY,  GLOVES,  &c. 

The  Oldest  House  in  the  Trade 

AND  THE  CHEAPEST!! 

DRESS  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER  A  SPECIALTY. 


VAGABOND  ADVENTURES. 

By  Ralph  Keileb.  1  vol.  16mo.  #  1  50. 

A  must  entertaining  book,  just  published  by 
_ FIKI.DS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Bouton. 


OUR  Illustrated  CataloKue  and  Price  UlHt 
of  t.eiiutne  Waltham  Watchea,  tells  how 
and  where  they  are  made,  describes  the  different  gnules, 
and  gives  weight  and  i|Udity  of  the  cases  with  prices  of 
each.  We  send  them  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  willi  bill  to  Collect  on  la-livery,  with  privilege  to  the 
purcliaser  to  examine  the  Watch  before  paying  No  risk 
is  taken  by  tlioae  who  buy  of  us,  as  every  Watch  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  satisfaction  nr  the  money  will  lie  refun'leil. 
The  prices  of  the  Hilrer  Watclies  rangi-  from  9 16  upwanls, 
and  the  (lold  Watches  from  !S70.  When  you  write  fn-  a 
Price  List,  stale  that  you  saw  tliis  notice  in  llic  Every  S'at- 
I  RDAV.  Address,  IIOWAItll  &  CO., 785  lirosdwiiy,  N.  Y 


London  Publications 

No.  100  IV  ASHI.N’GTOX  ST..  BOSTON. 


VANDERLIP  &  TAYLOR, 

(LATE  A.  RANKIN  k  CO.,) 

No.  ftC  Bowery,  New  York. 


Fubscriptions received  for  THE  GRAPHIC, abeau 
ttful  weekly  Paper  willi  illustratiuns,  executeil  by  the  first 
Draughtsni-n  ami  Kiigra vers,  contains  Kngravingsof  cele¬ 
brated  Pictures,  a  Portrait  Gallery  of  Kniinent  Persons,  and 
Engravings  of  Kvents  of  the  Day,  including  War  Pictures 
in  Europe.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  30 
cents. 

THE  ILI.USTRATED  I.DNDON  NEWS. 
Bubfcribers  to  this  paper  get  all  the  colored  pictures  is¬ 
sued  daring  the  year.  The  volume  begins  with  January. 

THE  lEEUSTRATED  LONDON  AEMA> 
NAC  for  1871  contains  Six  colored  pictures,  emblematic 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Twelve  Fine  Art  Ku- 
gravings,  AstmtHimical  Diagrams  with  notes,  and  Twelve 
illustrations  of  Sporting  Dogs,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
nseful  information.  Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
80  ceuU,  by  CROSBY  At  DAMRELE, 

100  WaMhliiKtoii  St.,  BoHton. 


GUFFROY’S  COD  LIVER  PILLS 

Are  belter  than  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  all  raifs  where  that 
remedy  is  required.  Tliey  tx-nefit  ami  eure  where  the  oil 
does  nut, 

*■  I  am  roxviXTED  they  .are  the  liest  remedy  f.ir  con¬ 
sumption  in  its  early  stages  that  can  be  use<l,*'  says  a 
physician  who  has  trieil  them. 

240  pills,  ft  2  —  equal  to  six  pints  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  — 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

WARD,  SOUTHERE.VND,  &  Ctl., 
i:iO  WllllHiu  Str«-«-t,  Nrw  Viirk. 

EADVAGENTtr  WANTElil  ' 

Address  for  circulars  Bandanah  Manufactur- 
InK  Co.,  Station  “  A,”  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  REDUCE  YOUR 
RENT  t  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  any  room  in  your  bouse  f  Do  you  want  the  most 
4-asy  and  luxurious  bed  attainable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances)  Do  you  wish  to  save  room)  Then  purchase 
Crosby’s  Cabinet  Bed.  This  beautiful  combination  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  out  of  place  In  a  splendidly  famished  parlor, 
office,  or  dining-mom.  For  farther  information,  address 
(with  stomp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
171  Can^  Street,  New  York. 


Semi  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamplilet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  had  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  667  Broadway,  cor.  4th  8t,  New  York 


The  oldest 
and  beat 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE. 


preparaUon  for  the  hair  and  scalp. 
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